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MRS. WELLS GALLUP, an American 
lady, has been trying to prove that 
Bacon himself claimed to be Shake- 
speare. The thing is easily proved 
and as easily disproved. Ciphers can 
be read any way you like. The Bacon- 
Shakespeare controversy is to the Lon- 
don silly season what the sea-serpent 
is to the dog-days in America. Every 
time there is a lull in exciting news, 
some Baconian comes to the rescue 
with a new cipher, and hundreds of 

ens.are raised to fight the battle anew. 

his time Mr. W. H. Mallock has made 
the fight interesting by siding with the 
Baconians, Mr. Sidney Lee against 
them. In the meantime the Chamber- 
lain-von Buelow unpleasantness is 
clearing the air, and the newspapers 
are for the time being discussing that 
situation and. Bacon and Shakespeare 
are for the moment forgotten. 
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Dean Stubbs of Ely, who came to 
this country under the guidance of 
Major Pond two or three years ago, 
has just written a book which he calls 
‘“‘In:a Minster Garden,’’ and in the 
course of his garden talk he reverts to 
his American trip and pays special 
attention to Chicago. 
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I thought it [he says] the most hatefully unlovely 
city I was ever in. There were fine buildings, of 
course, — warehouses for the most part, of the 
‘* skyscraping ” variety,— but, as a whole, hateful, 
simply hateful,—a clanking wilderness of endless 
streets, monotonous, unpicturesque, untidy, dirty, 
foul, 


This is not the way that Chicago looked 
to Mr. Frederic Harrison. That travel- 
ler and critic found much to admire in 
the windy city, and was greatly im- 
pressed by its opportunities for educa- 
tion, not only as to its schools and 
colleges, but its art galleries and libra- 
ries. Dean Stubbs, it would seem, was 
not so fortunate in his cicerone. 
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Mr. Gilbert Parker, the author of 
** Seats of the Mighty,” ‘‘ The Right 
of Way,’’ and many other books of 
lasting merit, is spending the winter 
at Aiken, S.C. Mr. Parker,who is now 
a member of Parliament, was born in 
Canada thirty-nine years ago. His 
father, a captain in the Royal Artil- 
lery, educated his son for the Church. 
Literature, however, had more attrac- 
tions for the young man, and by way 
of a beginning he drifted into journal- 
ism as associate-editor of the Sydney 
Morning Herald. Early in life he 
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ELIZABETH, BARONESS VON HEYKING, IN HER MEXICAN GARDEN 


travelled extensively in Northern 
Canada and voyaged much among the 
isles of the South Sea. Finally he 
dropped journalism altogether for pure 
literature, which, while a loss to jour- 
nalism, has certainly been a gain to 
literature. A few years ago Mr. 
Parker married an American lady, a 
daughter of a New York merchant, 
the late A. A. Vantine. Then he 
went to London, where he has not 
only established himself as an author 
but as a man of affairs. His home is 
at No. 20 Carlton House Terrace, op- 
posite the town house of Mr. W. W. 
Astor. His study where he writes his 
books and thinks out his speeches is 
at the top of the house and is described 
as ‘‘sumptuous.’’ Books in handsome 
bindings abound and heavy silver im- 
plements adorn his writing table. As 
to the man himself the picture here 
given shows himas he is, calm, thought- 
ful, well groomed; in appearance not 
unlike the successful author of the day, 
but without a suggestion of the typical 
man of letters of Grub Street. Mr. 
Parker has never lived in that pictur- 
esque but uncomfortable locality. For 


a short time he roughed it in the colo- 
nies—just long enough to give zest to 
the luxuries that came later. ~ 
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The Baroness von Heyking, who 
wrote the interesting review of ‘‘ The 
Benefactress,” printed on another page, 
is the wife of the German Minister to 
Mexico, and the accompanying photo- 
graph was taken in her Mexican garden. 
Although a German, the Baroness von 
Heyking writes and speaks English with 
perfect fluency. Curiously enough, 
she has spent only one month of her 
life among English-speaking people. 
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I wrote to Mrs. John van Vorst, who 
is in Paris, for something about Hugues 
Le Roux, and this is her reply: 


When your letter arrived asking for a few lines 
from a ‘‘ personal point of view” on Hugues Le 
Roux, this year’s guest of the Harvard Cercle Fran- 
gais, I set to wondering what personal point of 
view could be of interest about a man whose career 
is so public. As I reflected, my eyes fell upon a 
piece of tapestry in the corner of my study, a frag- 
ment of some large composition all activity and 
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MR. HUGUES LE ROUX 
(From the Portrait by Chartran.) 


confusion. The part remaining, which has been 
spared by ruthless scissors, represents a knight on 
horseback. He wears a helmet with a nodding 
plume, a coat of mail, and a suit of armor; he 
rides bold and fearless, with one hand guiding his 
steed into the thick of the conflict, with the other 
wielding his lance ; the effort lifts him high in his 
saddle, his whole body tense under the same force 
and purpose that for centuries have inspired the 
best of men to live, suffer, fight, and die, if 
necessary, for a cause. Keeping the spirit of my 
tapestried hero, changing only his picturesque ad- 
versaries for prosaic obstacles of to-day, his plumes 
and cuirass for a stiff hat and well-made English 
coat, we have a modern knight—and such is 
Hugues Le Roux. 

This novelist, playwright, explorer, journalist, 
diplomat, lecturer, and patriot, has the same in- 
difference to leisure as the busy American man, 
and his working hours are spent in the midst of 
life, in the service of his talent, his family, and the 
State. A Norman by descent, the native of a sea- 
port town, he has the inborn taste for conquest and 
exploration. He has visited the North Cape, 


Abyssinia, and all the intervening countries ; he has 
traversed the African desert and been to the centre 
of Russia; but this other men have done, while 
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Hugues Le Roux, in a way altogether personal, has 
explored humanity. He has lived with princes and 
paupers, with Nihilists, vagabonds, scientists, and 
cutthroats; he has been comrade to men of every 
condition. The wide field of his observations, the 
brusque contrasts in his experiences, have given 
him singular opportunities to study mankind, and 
his vital interest, his sympathy, his universal kin- 
ship, have enabled him to understand his fellow- 
creature—man, 

There are over twenty volumes of the impressions 
M. Le Roux has recorded : ‘‘ Je Deviens Colon,” 
**Les Larrons.” ‘* Enfer Parisien,” ‘‘ Les Saltim- 
banques,” ‘‘ Notes stir la Norvége,” ‘‘ Menelik,” 
etc., and half again as many works of fiction and 
philosophy: ‘‘ Gladys,” ‘‘ Les Mondains,” ‘* Nos 
Fils, Nos Filles,” etc. It is needless to say that 
Hugues Le Roux pleases, With the alert and reso- 
lute manner of an American he combines the grace 
and suavity we are accustomed to in Frenchmen. 
As an orator he is gifted, and his conférences on 
the ‘‘Modern French Novel,” ‘‘ Abyssinia and 
Menelik,” ‘* French Society,” ‘‘ Paris Street Chil- 
dren,” etc., are sure to meet with success at Harvard 
and throughout the United States, where he will 
lecture in eighty different cities. 
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Mr. Norman Hapgood, whose admi- 
rable portrait by Mr. H. C. Andersen 
is herewith reproduced, is something 
more than a dramatic critic, though it 
is as a writer of dramatic criticism 
that he is best known in New York. 
Outside of this city he is best known 
as a writer of historical biography. 
His studies of Webster, Lincoln, and 
Washington are notable for their di- 
rectness and picturesque qualities. He 
has written of these great men from 
a new point of view, and with a 
freshness (not in the slang sense) that 
holds the jaded reader. Mr. Hap- 
good is still a young man, having been 
born in Chicago as recently as 1868. 
He was graduated from Harvard in 
1890. He joined the editorial staff of 
the Evening Post when he first came to 
New York, but resigned to follow the 
fortunes of Mr. Edward Sherwood 
Seymour, when the latter took over 
the management of the Commercial 
Advertiser, and he has been the dra- 
matic critic of that paper for the 
past five years. _Mr. Hapgood is an 
outspoken critic, and one with whom 
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I do not always agree, but whose 
criticisms I respect even when they 
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lightly, but with seriousness, realizing 
that a critic as well as a public official 


MR. NORMAN HAPGOOD 


(Drawn from life by Mr. Henrik Christian Andersen) 


are at variance with my own .opin- 
ions, for I know that they are unbiased 
and are the result of honest convic- 
tion. He does not take his work 


holds a sacred trust. Mr. Andersen’s 
portrait of Mr. Hapgood is thoroughly 
characteristic: it nothing extenuates, 
nor sets down aught in malice. 








MRS. INA BREVOORT ROBERTS 


Mrs. Ina Brevoort Roberts, author of 
** The Lifting of a Finger,” was born 
in Yonkers, N. Y., twenty-seven years 
ago, and during the early part of her 
life lived in Philadelphia. She after- 
wards resided for a time at Elizabeth, 
N. J., and Roseville, N. J. At the 
age of nineteen she took a place in the 
office of a firm of lawyers, where she 
remained until she married, at twenty- 
one, Mr. J. Edwards Roberts. Mrs. 
Roberts says of her beginnings: 


I think I was about seven when I first began. 
Poetry was my chosen line then. My rhymes were 
mostly about daisies and violets, and acrostics to 
the people I knew, though I remember beginning 
several novels in which my playmates and I figured 
as principal characters. After this somewhat pre- 
mature burst of inspiration, I did nothing more in 
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the literary line until five years ago. During this 
interval I kept hold of a vague idea that some day 
I was to write. WhenI began my work at twenty- 
two I had not even studied rhetoric, and my first 
step was to write to a former teacher, telling her 
my ambition and asking what books would be 
most useful to me. 


Mrs. Roberts has apparently studied 
rhetoric, and other things, to some 
purpose since. 
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Mrs. Stephen Townsend, whom we 
better know as Mrs. Frances Hodgson 


‘Burnett, is now in New York where she 


will spend the winter. Her sister—who 
lives here but who has been spending 
the summer in England with her — and 
her son Vivian (Little Lord Fauntleroy) 
accompany her. Her husband will re- 
main, for the present, in London, where 
he is playing in an elaborate holiday 
production of the dramatized version of 
** Little Lord Fauntleroy.” It has 
been some twelve years since this play 
was first produced, but, given a child 
actress with the talent of Elsie Leslie, 
there is no reason why history should 
not repeat itself in the case of this 
play. Young Vivian Burnett — who, 
by the way, is a graduate of Harvard 
University —is said to have inherited 
much of his mother’s talent for writing. 
He has not published anything yet, 
but he will probably take up literature 
as a Career. 
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One has only to study the fire-etch- 
ings of such an artist as Mrs. Mollie 
Burchard Curtis to realize the possi- 
bilities of a much misunderstood me- 
dium. Ata recent exhibition of Mrs. 
Curtis’s work in The Colonia were 
shown a number of compositions all 
treated in a delicate yet decorative 
spirit. Mrs. Curtis’s work is much less 
heavy in effect than that of her prede- 
cessors in the field. She even attains 
certain pictorial qualities which are 
both novel and refreshing. The ma- 
jority of Mrs. Curtis’s etchings are of 
course after original motives, though 
one adopted from a painting by Max- 
field Parrish is doubly interesting. 











In answer to certain inquiries, Halli- 
well Sutcliffe, the author of ‘* Mistress 
Barbara,” writes: 


As to personal details I am afraid there are very 
few togive you. I can walk forty-five miles in a day, 
though I do not do it often. I am fonder of walk- 
ing than of any other exercise, and I have learned 
pretty intimately the look of the country-side under 
snow, rain, and sunshine, at dawn, twilight, and 
midday. For the rest, I was at King’s College, 
Cambridge, from 1889 to 1893, and took an honor’s 
degree in mathematics. After that I lived in Lon- 
don for a while and did my first literary work 
there, then I came to live in Yorkshire, here 
close to my birthplace, Haworth, and have worked 
like a nigger. I never did anything in the least 
heroic, except to embark in literature asa career, and 
Ihave certainly never repented of that one little bit 
of heroism. It may be of interest to you to know 
that my forebears are all from the rough moor coun- 
try about Haworth, and that I have listened in my 
childhood to the old wild tales of the country-side 
so often that they seem part of me. Amongst 
these tales are many, of course, connected with the 
Brontés, and [| still have friends who remember 
even little details of appearances of the family. 
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Readers of THE CRITIC are familiar 
with the features of Mr. William Dean 
Howells but few of them have had the 
pleasure of seeing a portrait of his 
daughter, Miss Mildred Howells, which 





MISS MILDRED HOWELLS 
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MR. HALLIWELL SUTCLIFFE 


I present herewith. Miss Howells had 
the pleasure of seeing her name in print 
on the title-page of a book called “‘ A 
Little Girl among the Old Masters’’ 
several yearsago. The book was intro- 
duced by her father, who wrote down 
the little girl’s impressions of the fa- 
mous painters of the Old World and she 
illustrated these impressions with her 
pencils. Since those days Miss Howells 
has been a devoted student of art. A 
practical result of her studies is a series 
of illustrations for a whist calendar pub- 
lished by Messrs. Noyes & Platt Co. 


oF 
Mr. Charles Henry Hart writes that 


Mr. Reid’s decoration for the Senators’ staircase 
hall, in the new State House, in Boston, is destined, 
to mark an epoch in the art of America. 

The theme is ‘‘ James Otis Making his Famous 
Argument against the Writs of Assistance, in 
the old Town House, Boston,” which has been 
used as an inspiration, so that Mr. Reid has 
painted a decoration to commemorate an histori- 
cal event, not a picture of the event, and it is 
painted with a lightness of touch suited to its char- 
acter, It is most interesting to note how he has 
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“KING WILLIAM WAS KING JAMES’S SON ?? 
(From a drawing by Miss Blanche Ostertag.) 











kept the decorative sense in view, making the epi- 
sode subservient to the higher object. This accom- 
plishment results from his sentiment for art being 
eminently decorative, and as the true painter’s touch 
idealizes, pictorially, whatever it touches, he has 
raised out of the realm of mere illustration the sub- 
ject selected for his painting. This picture may 
be called a symphony in reds, yet while the color 
scheme is exuberant and radiant, it is treated with 
such nicety and skill that it is not effusive. The 
chamber is bright with fire-flame, but through the 
window panes, against which the snow has drifted, 
comes the blue light of the midwinter day, so that 
while resplendent with reds the atmosphere is kept 
cool and restful by the light key of the wall and its 
differentiated blue shadows. The reds, too, are 
brought completely under subjection, by the pure 
vermilion seal to the charter, on the table, in the 
centre. It is a very clever bit of color work, but it 
isalsomore, The figures are well drawn and firmly 
modelled, and the faces of the judges and audience 
show the importance of the subject under discussion. 
No portraiture has been attempted, as it would 
have derogated from the decorative quality of the 
work, but the heads are exceedingly fine in charac- 
ter, that of the Chief-Justice being particularly 
strong. Technically the painting possesses a never- 


to-be-forgotten requirement of mural decoration, 
that it shall indicate form while preserving the 
sense of flatness, so that the picture shall be plainly 
a part of the wall and not stand out from it. In 
this latter essential most of our mural painters fail, 
not yet having mastered the lesson so forcibly 
taught by Puvis de Chevannes in his mural work. 
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Mr. Charles Major’s new novel, 
** Dorothy Vernon,” will not be pub- 
lished by his former publishers, the 
Bowen-Merrill Company, but by the 
Macmillan Company. I believe that 
the change of publishers is merely a 
question of money. It is said that the 
Indianapolis firm will not pay an author 
more than ten per cent., no matter who 
he may be. They argue that there is 
no money for the publisher at a higher 
percentage. They may be right, but 
much higher percentages are paid. 
There is hardly a publishing house in 
America that does not pay more than 
ten per cent. Those that begin at 
ten soon rise to twelve, fifteen, and 
twenty, and in some exceptional cases 
to twenty-five per cent. It seems to 
me that a sliding scale of royalty is 
only fair. If Mr. Major’s first book 
had been published on this sliding scale 
he might have made more money. 
Though this may be doubtful, for the 
publishers would not have had so wide 
a margin for advertising expenses, and 
advertising is an important factor in 
the sale of books. 
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‘* Frocks and Frills’’ is a good name 
for the play now running at Daly’s 
Theatre. Its success is due more to 
the dressmaker’s than the playwright’s 

















skill. The plot and the acting are 
secondary considerations. There is 
one exceptionally clever bit of acting 
in the play, however, and that is done 
by Mr. Jameson Lee Finney, who, as 
the stuttering baronet, has caught the 
town. The play has made a great hit, 
thanks to Mr. Finney and to Mrs. 
Robert Osborn, who created the title 


role. 
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English paragraphers are constantly 
writing about the absurdity of Ameri- 
can names. We do have odd ones, I 
grant, but none odder than are to be 
found in this paragraph clipped from a 
London paper: 


The convict, Arthur Yaxley, whose daring escape 
from Dartmoor on Friday last has been already 
recorded, was on Saturday evening recaptured by 
a farmer named Yeo at Boggator, near Pater-Tavy, 
eight miles from Tavistock. He was handed over 
to the prison authorities yesterday. 
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Miss Blanche Ostertag is a young 
Chicago artist whose work has attracted 
much favorable attention. Miss Oster- 
tag is a St. Louis girl by birth, though 
a resident of Chicago. She is of half 
French parentage, with all the grace, 
taste, and quick intelligence of that 
nation. She has served her brief ap- 
prenticeship in Paris, has exhibited at 
both Salons, where she must have been 
the youngest contributor, and also 
showed pictures at several American 
exhibitions before she found her true 
vein of decorative work. Since then 
she has signed some charming covers, 
calendars, and posters, which are in 
demand among collectors of these ar- 
tistic trifles even in Europe. She has 
also designed some elaborate chimney- 
pieces to be carried out in glass and 
gold mosaic. Her latest work and first 
essay in book illustration is ‘‘Old Songs 
for Young America,” done in collabo- 
ration with the musician, Clarence For- 
sythe. Her droll and dainty decorations 
in delicate colors are quite frankly in- 
spired by Boutet de Monvel’s treatment 
of the nursery songs of France. Indeed 
that artist laureate of childhood, when 
visiting Chicago, gave her much com- 
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mendation and helpful criticism of the 
first few drawings. Where he dealt 
with Brittany peasants and scarlet- 
breeched peon-peons, she must needs 
show Mary and her lamb going to the 
little red schoolhouse, the barn dance 
of ‘‘ Weevily Wheat,”’ ‘‘ Ole Dan 
Tucker” combing his hair with a 
wagon wheel, or John Brown’s ** Ten 
Little Injuns’’ stamping through their 
clumsy aboriginal dance. Such things 
prevent even the possibility of any ex- 
act imitation. 
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One of the first publications of the 
new year, to be issued early in January, 
is ‘‘ The Cloistering of Ursula,’’ a new 
romance by Clinton Scollard, the well- 
known poet and novelist. Like his 
first success, “‘ A Man at Arms,’’ the 
scene of the new novel is medizval 
Italy. Mr. Scollard has made this 
field almost entirely his own, Marion 
Crawford perhaps being his only com- 
petitor. ‘‘ The Cloistering of Ursula ”’ 
deals with a gentle maiden and most 
strenuous times. 





MISS BLANCHE OSTERTAG 
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MRS. ERNEST RHYS 


Mrs. Ernest Rhys, who has been in- 
troduced to the American public 
through Messrs. Henry Holt & Co. by 
her novel *‘ The Wooing of Sheila,” 
was born in County Roscommon, Ire- 
land. In 1890 she married Mr. Ernest 
Rhys. They settled first in Wales, 
and later in Hampstead, a quarter of 
London largely given over to writers 
and artists. Her first novel, ‘‘ Mary 
Dominic,” was published in 1898, her 
new story two years later. 
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At an informal dinner in honor of 
Mr. Augustus St. Gaudens, given re- 
cently by a hundred or so of his friends, 
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at the National Arts 
Club, in this city, 
the sculptor, ac- 
knowledging the 
compliments of a 
number of well- 
known speakers, 
took occasion to 
express his views 
on the relative value 
of art-study at home 
and abroad. The 
“‘ total paralysis of 
thought, speech, 
and action’’ which 
possesses him on 
such occasions, led 
Mr. St. Gaudens to 
read what he wished 
to say, instead of 
trusting to memory 
or the inspiration of 
the moment. As 
to the dinner itself 
and the post-prand- 
ial remarks, he said : 


I am unworthy of it all, 
and I will not take it for 
more than a tribute to 
earnestness of purpose, 
rather than to achieve- 
ment, though, as far as 
that is concerned, I feel 
that we all of us here are 
in the same boat. We 
hold true to the good old 
French maxim, to which 
Matthew Arnold drew our 
attention before leaving 
this country—‘' Le ceur au métier.” 
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Coming to the main point of his brief 
address, he said: 


It may interest you to know that this absence in 
Paris, although delightful, has taught me to appre- 
ciate all the more the living character of our own 
country, to say nothing of the deep sympathy of my 
comrades and friends. The impression of strength, 
directness, and lucidity that was made on me by 
the exhibitions, as well as in every other direction, 
when I first returned, was very great. It showed 
at a glance what I had been suspecting for some 
time, that our advance had been so rapid within the 
last ten or fifteen years, that, at least in so far as the 
solid foundation of early training in art was con- 
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cerned, it was unnecessary for our young people to 
go abroad for study, For that matter, a healthier 
and fresher beginning could be made here, so that 
when the time did come to go to the Old World, it 
could be done with more safety, and with a broader 
understanding of the richness that is there. In 
saying this I must not be understood as lacking in 
the slightest measure that gratitude which so many 
of us owe to the generous and conscientious train- 
ing we have received in the schools of Europe, 
particularly those of France. Those of us who 
have been so benefited cannot fail to be deeply 


thankful. 
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It has been a long time since I have 
seen a portrait of Mrs. A. D. T. Whit- 
ney. The one here given is her latest. 
This charming writer is now in her 
seventy-eighth year, but her pen is as 
vigorous as in the days when she made 
her first success as the author of ‘‘ Faith 
Gartney’s Girlhood.’’ Mrs. Whitney is 
the author of twenty-six books, each 
one of which has delighted a large 
audience. Considering her popularity, 
this is a very modest output. 
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Mrs. Patrick Campbell undoubtedly 
holds a unique position on the Anglo- 
American stage. During her short 
career as an actress she has unquestion- 
ably placed herself in the front rank, 





MRS. WHITNEY 
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Sands & Brady 
MR. ROBERT EDESON 
(Who will shortly “* star”’ in a dramatization by Mr. Augustus 
Thomas of R. H. Davis’s “ Soldiers of Fortune ’’) 


and her recent tenure of the Royalty 
Theatre has proved that as a manager 
she has few peers. Like many women 
of her station who have later achieved 
success on the stage, Mrs. Campbell 
won her first applause as an amateur. 
Something over a dozen years ago she 
gained her initial experience with a 
West Norwood dramatic society known 
as “*‘ The Anomalies.’’ Since those 
placid days Mrs. Campbell has enjoyed 
a career as varied, as picturesque, and 
finally as successful as anyone might 
fancy. The West Norwood dramatic 
society’s star has meanwhile become 
one of the most absorbing figures on 
the London stage, and is now engaged 
in creating an international reputation. 
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Mrs. Campbell’s professional experi- 
ences in London date from the early 
nineties, when she appeared at the 
Vaudeville in Mr. Louis N. Parker’s 
**A Buried Talent.’’ Her reception 
was so favorable that, in June, 1891, 
she took the Shaftesbury Theatre in 
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order to essay Rosalind. In August 
of the same year she joined the Adelphi 
forces, where she remained until that 
memorable first night of ‘‘ The Second 
Mrs. Tanqueray ” at the St. James in 
May, 1893. Although her previous 
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great personal distinction. Since 
“The Second Mrs. Tanqueray,’”’ Mrs. 
Campbell has steadily strengthened 
her hold on the London public, her 
main successes having been in ‘*‘ The 
Notorious Mrs. Ebbsmith,’’ in ‘* Fe- 


London Stereoscopic Co’y. 


MRS. PATRICK CAMPBELL 
In “The Notorious Mrs. Ebbsmith”’ 


work had aroused interest, her per- 
formance of Paula Tanqueray stamped 
her as an actress of exceptional endow- 
ment. Her technique was still hesitant, 
but it was easy to see that the woman 
possessed temperament, force, and 


dora,’’ and when associated with Mr. 
Forbes Robertson in Shakespearian 
productions. It was not, however, 
until she leased the Royalty that Mrs. 
Campbell scored her chief personal and 
artistic triumphs. 


























Instead of following the beaten 
track, she struck out for herself with 
courage and with judgment. She 
declined to call on Mr. Pinero, Mr. 
Jones, and Mr. Grundy, but went 
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fEvne.’’ It was something of a tri- 
umph for Mrs. Campbell to have won 
Londoners over to such plays, even 
though one critic did distort ‘‘ Beyond 
Human Power ’”’ into‘ Beyond Human 


Elliott & Fry, London, 


MRS. PATRICK CAMPBELL 
In Echegaray’s ‘‘ Mariana” 


straight to more original sources. She 
revived Sudermann’s ‘‘ Magda,’’ and 
boldly produced not only Echegaray’s 
** Mariana,’’ Maeterlinck’s ‘‘ Pelleas 
and Melisande,’’ and Rostand’s ‘‘ Fan- 
tasticks,”” but even Bjérnson’s ‘‘ Over 


Endurance.” She is a woman of dis- 
tinguished and poetical presence, who 
emphasizes her art by her beauty and 
her grace rather than depending upon 
them for her effects. She has divined 
the secret of making each word or 
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the matter of full-fledged novels 
she has shown much more re- 
straint than most authors of her 
popularity. Mrs. Rohlfs’s books 
have been almost as success- 
ful in England as in America, 
but as many of them were pub- 
lished before there was any 
international copyright, she has 
not benefited very greatly by 
this transatlantic popularity. 
Her latest novel, ‘‘ One of My 
Sons,’’ shows no falling off in 
her inventive genius. The 
main idea is as cleverly worked 
out as anything I can remem- 
ber in recent fiction. 

“The Leavenworth Case” 
was among the first American 
novels to be dramatized, and 
in Gryce, the detective, who 
began his career in that story, 
Mrs. Rohlfs has added a nota- 
ble character to contemporary 
fiction. 
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action pulsate with meaning, while yet 
understanding the power of emotional 
reticence. er acting in the series of 
plays now being presented at the The- 
atre Republic seems to be the direct 
outcome of those qualities which best 
characterize her personality. 


2 


It is interesting to note that Mrs. 
Anna Katharine Green’s first book, 
‘* The Leavenworth Case,’’ published 
twenty-five years ago, is still in lively 
demand. This can be said of but few 
authors whose works have not been 
classed as classics. ‘* The Leavenworth 
Case ’’ was one of the record breakers 
of its day. Its early sales reached to 
the number of two hundred thousand 
copies. Since 1878, Mrs. Rohlfs has 
published but eighteen novels. This 
is less than one a year. She has pub- 
lished a few stories and poems, but in 


Mr. Charles Marriott, the 
author of ‘‘ The Column,” has 
about finished a new novel, and it 
is said that he has given up his regu- 
lar business for literature. ‘‘ The Col- 
umn’ was published about a year 
ago and was widely advertised before 
its appearance. Mr. Sidney Colvin read 
it before it was published and wrote a 
long and complimentary letter about 
it, extracts from which were freely cir- 
culated. Mr. Colvin compared Mr. 
Marriott to George Meredith, but he 
did not put him on the same plane 
with that writer. He seemed to think 
that he was rather an echo of Mr. 
Meredith, but a pretty substantial echo. 
Mr. Lane pinned his faith on ‘‘ The 
Column,”’ believing that it would have 
a large sale. It did have a large sale, 
probably greater than any but one or 
two of Meredith’s novels. But it was 
not large compared with the sales of 
such flimsy stuff as ‘‘ The Visits of 
Elizabeth ’’ and ‘* The Aristocrats.” 
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GALLUPING 


VERSES. 


i. 


Ah me! what a tragic imbroglio, 
Produced by a famous first folio. 
Americans swear 
That a cipher lies there 
To knock England’s Bard rowley- 
powley O. 


Il. 


Uprises a Buddhist named Sin- 
nett, 
To hail the Swan’s death-warrant 
in it; 
And an ex Oxford wit, 
Named Mallock, is hit ; 
And perverts arrive every minute. 





III. 


“Behold,” they exclaim, “our god, 
Bacon. 
Great heavens! the labors he'd 
take on: 
He spent all his days 
Writing other men’s plays, 
Full Gallup, with never a break on! 


IV. 


“And there ne'er was a river called 
Avon, 

And he who says Stratford ts ravin', 
While to mention that dunce, 
William Shakespeare, ’s at once 

To be fitted for Hanwell’s sweet 


haven.” 


Yet Mr. Biographer Lee 


Is certain as certain can be, 


No mystery lurks 


In Shakespearian works : 


“A cipher? All moonshine!” says *» 
he. 
VI. 
And we, 


We're quite in accordance with 


Lee. 












































































The Late William Ellery Channing 


By ANNIE RUSSELL MARBLE 


“* If my bark sinks, ’t is to another sea.” 


THE death of William Ellery Chan- 
ning * at Concord, just before the 
Christmas holidays, chronicled the 
passing away of a strange personality, 
a neglected genius, and the last repre- 
sentative of that group of Concord 
poets and philosophers whose names 
will ever recall the nascence and the 
prestige of earlier American literature. 
Channing was the guide of Emerson in 
his woodland walks; he was the com- 
panion of Hawthorne on his river-excur- 
sions; he was a participant in Alcott’s 
transcendental ‘‘ Conversations,”’ and, 
especially, he was the constant com- 
rade of Thoreau in his nature-re- 
searches, both in the haunts contiguous 
to Concord and in the more distant 
mountain-encampments. 

Surviving all these friends, Chan- 
ning’s later years have been passed in 
mystic seclusion at the home of his 
friend, Mr. F. B. Sanborn, whose name 
suggests a link between the past and 
present in literature, to whose pen, 
also,we owe many photographic studies 
of these Concord authors. Born in 
Boston in 1818, nephew and namesake 
of the man whose mental prowess and 
spiritual liberality have left most po- 
tent impress on our religious history, 
Channing had a noble and poetic in- 
heritance. After graduation from 
Harvard in 1834, he passed a few years 
in vacillating experiences, including 
log-cabin life in Illinois, and finally 
came to Concord about 1843. Here 
he brought his bride, Ellen Fuller, 
whose mental gifts were less exploited, 
but no less strong, than those of her 
famous sister, Margaret. After a brief 
residence near the Emerson home, and 
a season of isolation on the adjacent 
hill-top of Pontawtasset, Channing 
moved to a house in the centre of Con- 
cord, opposite the Thoreau home on 
Main Street. Here was spent nearly 
all of his mature life, with the excep- 
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* See portrait, The Lounger. 
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tion of brief editorial experiences, in 
New York, on Greeley’s 7ribune, and 
in New Bedford, on The Mercury. He 
also passed one year in European travel. 

During these later years of semi-in- 
validism at the home of Mr. Sanborn, 
he has been a literal recluse, seeing 
only occasional visitors, and taking no 
part in the literary or social life of the 
day. He retained, however, a very 
few associations with the past and 
spent this last Thanksgiving Day, as 
has been his wont since 1843, with the 
Emerson household. The hazy, mystic 
atmosphere which environed his earlier 
life and poetry seemed to have become 
a dense vapor, shutting him out, like 
a disembodied spirit, from the intense, 
vital interests of current affairs. Toa 
far greater degree than his philosopher- 
friends, Channing became absorbed in 
the supra-mundane aspects, so that he 
was often utterly unconscious of his 
tangible surroundings. By his own 
confession, attested by. his friends, he 
was a man of peculiar, fluctuating 
moods and an utter lack of ability to 
cope, in practical ways, with ‘‘this sour 
world.” 

Thoreau, whose sagacity was as 
marked as his poetic nature, was ever 
a loyal friend to Channing, and the 
latter, in his biography of this ‘‘ Poet- 
Naturalist,” has given a series of de- 
tached, discursive, yet unequalled, 
revelations of the heart and soul of his 
friend. In‘* Walden,” again, Thoreau 
makes direct reference to Channing’s 
visits to his hut, when they ‘‘ made 
that small house ring with boisterous 
mirth,” or evolved “‘ many a ‘ brand 
new ’ theory of life over a thin dish of 
gruel, which combined the advantages 
of conviviality with the clear-head- 
edness which philosophy requires.” 
Thoreau was fitted to educe the witty, 
companionable qualities of this man of 
genius and nature-devotion, though he 
was fully conversant with the moodi- 
ness and improvidence which often 
caused despair in the heart and home 
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of Channing. When an opportunity 
came for editorship in New Bedford, 
Thoreau wrote to his friend, Mr. 
Ricketson, as recorded in the ‘* Fa- 
miliar Letters,’ ‘‘ You will see in him 
[Channing] still more of the same kind 
to attract and puzzle you. How to 
serve him most effectually has long 
been a problem with his friends.’’ He 
adds that the best possible service is 
‘‘to buy and read his poems,” since 
through these alone he has reached 
forth “‘ his hand to the world.”’ 

Despite the strong, predictive ad- 
miration of his Concord companions, 
these poems have never attained even 
a modicum of general attention. Em- 
erson sent some of them to Carlyle, 
who found them ‘“‘ worthy indeed of 
reading.”” Like the verse of Emerson 
and Thoreau, though in accentuated 
degrees, these varied poems are philo- 
sophic in motif, often grand and orig- 
inal in concept, but uneven and rugged 
in metre, with a ‘‘ wilful neglect of 
rhythm,’’ as lamented by Emerson, in 
his preface to the volume, ‘“‘ The 
Wanderer.”” Channing’s earlier work 
in verse, as well as his romantic, psy- 
chological letter-essays, ‘‘ The Youth 
of the Painter,’’ appeared in Zhe Dial, 
and were first collected and issued in 
1843. In Thoreau’s first book, ‘‘A 
Week on the Concord and Merrimac,’’ 
is Mention of the fervor and promise 
of that poet 


whose fine ray 
Doth faintly shine on Concord’s twilight day, 
Like those first stars, whose silver beams on high, 
Shining more brightly as the day goes by, 
Most travellers cannot at first descry, 
But eyes that wont to range the evening sky. 


Similar in thought was Emerson’s 
dictum on *‘ The Wanderer’’: ‘‘ This 
book requires a good reader, a lover 
and inquirer of nature, and such a one 
will find himself rewarded.”” The 
earlier volumes of Channing’s verse, 
“* The Wanderer ’’ and ‘‘ The Wood- 
man,’’ contain many pictorial and 
subjective nature-thoughts, passages 
majestic in deep reflection, often sug- 
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gestive of his great teacher-poet, Cow- 
per. These poems are also reminiscent 
memorials of Thoreau, his comrade in 
mountain-scaling and camp-fire rest, 
and their frank debates. 

In the poem, ‘* The Cape,’’ com- 
memorative of that excursion which 
has more lasting record in Thoreau’s 
‘* Cape Cod,” are certain lines of gra- 
cious beauty of picture and reflection. 

To all the Concord group, the Anti- 
Slavery conflict brought an exceptional 
passion and zeal in affairs of the day. 
Thoreau and Channing were deeply 
stirred by the poetic and tragic inci- 
dents of John Brown’s career, and re- 
garded him as a hero and a prophet. 
The intense sentiment aroused in Chan- 
ning bore fruit in a dramatic poem, 
**John Brown,” written coeval with the 
events, but published in a tiny volume 
in 1886. Many passages in this poem, 
as in his other work, indicate the close 
bond which cemented his nature-de- 
votion and his poetry. To his imagi- 
nation, the distant mountains and vales 
mingle their protests and tears at the 
cruel injustice inflicted upon his hero. 

With the passing of Ellery Channing, 
has fallen, indeed, ‘* the last leaf upon 
the tree” of early New England culture 
and philosophic poetry. An extreme 
product of the Transcendentalism and 
radical intellectualism of the mid- 
century, he possessed a temperament 
that failed to coalesce with the ele- 
ments of society and democracy, while 
the persistent subjectivity and crude- 
ness of his form have combined to 
preclude any wide knowledge of a 
poetic genius whose depth and eleva- 
tion of thought deserve more earnest, 
sympathetic reading. On the hillside 
at Sleepy Hollow, he rests beside those 
friends who recognized his genius and 
valued his friendship. As the later 
generations of readers! have given 
tardy, yet true, honor to Emerson and 
Thoreau, Hawthorne and Alcott, so, 
in the future, there may come to this 
neglected poet-philosoptier an appre- 
ciation of his merited share in the liter- 
ary influences of earlier New England. 
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By GERALD STANLEY LEE 


I 
CIVILIZATION 


** I SEE the ships,’’ said The Eaves- 
dropper, as he stole round the world 
to me, ‘‘ on a dozen sides of the world. 
I hear them fighting with the sea.”’ 

‘““And what do you see on the 
ships ?”’ I said. 

‘Figures of men and women—thou- 
sands of figures of men and women.” 

** And what are they doing ?”’ 

** They are walking fiercely,” he said, 
—‘‘some of them,— walking fiercely 
up and down the decks before the 
sea. 

** Why ?”’ said I. 

‘** Because they cannot stand still 
and look at it. Others are reading in 
chairs because they cannot sit still and 
look at it.” 

‘“* And there are some,’’ said The 
Eavesdropper, ‘‘ with roofs of boards 
above their heads (to protect them 
from Wonder) — down in the hold— 
playing cards.”’ 

There was silence. 


* % % * * * * 


“What are you seeing now?” I 
said. 

** Trains,’’ he said—‘‘ a globe full of 
trains. They are on a dozen sides of 
it. They are clinging to the crusts 
of it — mountains — rivers—prairies— 
some in the light and some in the 
dark—creeping through space.” 

‘“‘And what do you see in the 
trains ?”’ 

** Miles of faces.”’ 

** And the faces ?”’ 

** They are pushing on the trains.”’ 


* * * * * * * 


** What are you seeing now?” I 
said. 

** Cities,’’ he said—‘‘ streets of cities 
—miles of streets of cities.”’ 

**And what do you see in the streets 
of cities ?”’ 

** Men, women, and smoke.”’ 
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‘* And what are the men and women 
doing ?”’ 

** Hurrying,”’ said he. 

** Where ?””’ said I. 

** God knows.”’ 


II 


The population of the civilized 
world to-day may be divided into two 
classes,— millionaires and those who 
would like to be millionaires. The rest 
are artists, poets, tramps, and babies— 
and do not count. Poets and artists 
do not count until after they are dead. 
Tramps are put in prison. Babies are 
expected to get over it. A few more 
summers, a few more winters — with 
short skirts or with down on their 
chins —they shal] be seen burrowing 
with the rest of us. 

One almost wonders sometimes, 
why it is that the sun keeps on year 
after year and day after day turning 
the globe around and around, heating 
it and lighting it, and keeping things 
growing on it, when after all, when all 
is said and done (crowded with wonder 
and with things to live with, as it is), it 
is a comparatively empty globe. No 
one seems to be using it very much, or 
paying very much attention to it, or 
getting very much out of it. There 
are never more than a very few men 
on it at a time, who can be said to be 
really living on it. They are engaged 
in getting a living and in hoping that 
they are going to live sometime. They 
are also going to read sometime. 

When one thinks of the wasted sun- 
rises and sunsets—the great free show 
of heaven—the door open every night 
—of the little groups of people strag- 
gling into it—of the swarms of people 
hurrying back and forth before it, 
jostling their getting-a-living lives up 
and down before it, not knowing it is 
there,—one wonders why it is there. 
Why does it not fall upon us, or its 
lights go suddenly out upon us? We 
stand in the days and the nights like 
stalls—suns flying over our heads, 
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stars singing through space beneath 
our feet. But we donot see. Every 
man’s head in a pocket,—boring for his 
living in a pocket—or being bored for 
his living in a pocket,—why should he 
see? True we are not without a 
philosophy for this —to look over the 
edge of our stalls with. ‘‘ Getting a 
living is living,’’ we say. We whisper 
it to ourselves—in our pockets. Then 
we try to get it. When we get it, we 
try to believe it— and when we get it 
we do not believe anything. Let every 
man under the walled-in heaven, the 
iron heaven, speak for his own soul. 
No one else shall speak for him. We 
only know what we know — each of us 
in our own pockets. The great books 
tell us it has not always been an iron 
heaven or a walled-in heaven. But 
into the faces of the flocks of the chil- 
dren that come to us, year after year, 
we look, wondering. They shall not 
do anything but burrowing — most of 
them. Our very ideals are burrowings. 
So are our books. Religion burrows. 
It barely so much as looks at heaven. 
Why should a civilized man —a man 
who has a pocket in civilization —a 
man who can burrow—look at heaven ? 
It is the glimmering boundary line 
where burrowing leaves off. Time 
enough. Inthe meantime the shovel. 
Let the stars wheel. Do men look at 
stars with shovels ? 


The faults of our prevailing habits 
of reading are the faults of our lives. 
Any criticism of our habit of reading 
books to-day, which actually or even 
apparently confines itself to the point, 
is unsatisfactory. A criticism of the 
reading habit of a nation is a criticism 
of its civilization. To sketch a scheme 
of defense for the modern human brain, 
from the kindergarten stage to com- 
mencement day, is merely a way of 
bringing the subject of education up, 
and dropping it where it begins. 

Even if the youth of the period, as 
a live, human, reading being (on the 
principles to be laid down in the fol- 
lowing pages), is so fortunate as to 
succeed in escaping the dangers and 
temptations of the home—even if he 
contrives to run the gauntlet of the 
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grammar school and the academy— 
even if, in the last, longest, and hard- 
est pull of all, he succeeds in keeping 
a spontaneous habit with books in 
spite of a cdllege course, the story is 
not over. Civilization waits for him 
—all-enfolding, all-instructing civiliza- 
tion, and he stands face to face — book 
in hand — with his last chance. 


III 


Whatever else may be said of our 
present civilization, one must needs go 
very far in it to see Abraham at his 
tent’s door, waiting for angels. And 
yet, from the point of view of reading 
and from the point of view of the 
books that the world has always called 
worth reading, if ever there was a type 
of a gentleman and scholar in history, 
and a Christian, and a man of possi- 
bilities, founder and ruler of civiliza- 
tions, it is this same man Abraham at 
his tent’s door waiting for angels. 
Have we any like him now? Perad- 
venture there shall be twenty ? Per- 
adventure there shall be ten? Where 
is the man who feels that he is free to- 
day to sit upon his steps and havea 
quiet think, unless there floats across 
the spirit of his dream the sweet and 
reassuring sound of someone making a 
tremendous din around the next corner 
—a band, or a new literary journal, or 
a historical novel, or a special corre- 
spondent, or a new club or church or 
something ? Until he feels that the 
world is being conducted for him, that 
things are tolerably not at rest, where 
shall one find in civilization, in this 


‘present moment, a man who is ready 


to stop and look about him —to take a 
spell at last at being a reasonable, 
contemplative, or even marriageable 
being ? 

The essential unmarriageableness of 
the modern man and the unreadable- 
ness of his books are two facts that 
work very well together. 

When Emerson asked Bronson Al- 
cott ‘‘ What have you done in the 
world, what have you written ?’’ the 
answer of Alcott, “‘If Pythagoras 
came to Concord whom would he ask 
to see ?’’ was a diagnosis of the whole 
nineteenth century. It was a very 
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short sentence, but it was a sentence to 
found a college with, to build libraries 
out of, to make a whole modern world 
read, to fill the weary and heedless 
heart of it — for a thousand years, 

We have plenty of provision made 
for books in civilization, but if civiliza- 
tion should ever have another man in 
the course of time who really knows 
how to read a book, it would not know 
what to do with him. No provision is 
made for such aman. We have noth- 
ing but libraries—monstrous libraries 
to lose him in. The books take up 
nearly all the room in civilization, and 
civilization takes up the rest. The 
man is not allowed to peep in civiliza- 
tion. He is too busy in being ordered 
around by it to even know that he 
would like to. It does not occur to 
him that he ought to be allowed time 
in it to know who he is, before he 
dies. The typical civilized man is an 
exhausted, spiritually hysterical man 
because he See no idea of what it 
means, or can be made to mean toa 
man, to face calmly with his whole 
life a great book, a few minutes every 
day, to rest back on his ideals in it, to 
~— office hours with his own soul. 

he practical value of a book is the 
inherent energy and quietness of the 
ideals in it—the immemorial way ideals 
have—have always had—of working 
themselves out in a man, of doing the 
work of the man and of doing their 
own work at the same time. 

Inasmuch as ideals are what all real 
books are written with and read with, 
and inasmuch as ideals are the only 
known way a human being has of. rest- 
ing, in this present world, it would be 
hard to think of any book that would 
be more to the point in this modern 
civilization than a book that shall 
tell men how to read to live,— how 
to touch their ideals swiftly every day. 
Any book that should do this for us 
would touch life at more points and 
flow out on men’s minds in more direc- 
tions than any other that could be 
conceived. It would contribute as the 
June day, or as the night for sleep, to 
all men’s lives, to all of the problems of 
all of the world at once. It would be 
a night latch—to the ideal. 


Whatever the remedy may be said 
to be, one thing is certainly true with 
regard to our reading habits in modern 
times. Men whoare habitually shame- 
faced or absent-minded before the 
ideal—that is, before the actual nature 
of things — cannot expect to be real 
readers of books. They can only be 
what most men are nowadays, merely 
busy and effeminate, hysterical, run- 
ning-and-reading sort of men—rushing 
about propping up the universe. Men 
who cannot trust the ideal—the nature 
of things, —and who think they can do 
better, are naturally kept very busy, 
and as they take no time to rest back 
on their ideals they are naturally very 
tired. The result stares at us on every 
hand. Whether in religion, art, edu- 
cation, or public affairs, we do not 
stop to find our ideals for the problems 
that confront us. We do not even 
look at them. Our modern problems 
are all Jerichos to us— most of them 
paper ones. We arrange symposiums 
and processions around them and shout 
at them and march up and down before 
them. Modern prophecy is the blare 
of the trumpet. Modern thought isa 
crowd hurrying to and fro. Civiliza- 
tion is the dust we scuffle in each 
other's eyes. 

When the peace and -strength of 
spirit with which the walls of temples 
are builded no longer dwell in them, 
the stones crumble, Temples are built 
of eon-gathered, and eon-rested stones. 
Infinite nights and days are wrought 
in them, and leisure and splendor wait 
upon them, and visits of suns and 
stars, and when leisure and splendor 
are no more in human beings’ lives, and 
visits of suns and stars are as though 
they were not—in our civilization, ale 
walls of it shall crumble upon us. If 
fulness and leisure and power of living 
are no more with us, nothing shall save 
us. Walls of encyclopedias—not even 
walls of Bibles shall save us, nor miles 
of Carnegie-library. Empty and hasty 
and cowardly living does not get itself 
protected from the laws of nature by 
tons of paper and ink. The only way 
out for civilization is through the 
practical men in it—men who grapple 
daily with ideals, who keep office hours 














with their souls, who keep hold of life 
with books, who take enough time out 
of hurrahing civilization along—to live. 
Civilization has been long in building 
and its splendor still hangs over us, 
but Parthenons do not stand when 
Parthenons are no longer being lived 
in Greek men’s souls. Only those who 
have Coliseums in them can keep 
Coliseums around them. The Ideal 
has its own way. It has it with the 
very stones. It was an Ideal, a van- 
ished Ideal, that made a moonlight 
scene for tourists out of the Coliseum 
—out of the Dead Soul of Rome. 


IV 


There seem to be but two funda- 
mental characteristic sensibilities left 
alive in the typical, callously-civilized 
man. One of these sensibilities is the 
sense of motion and the other is the 
sense of mass. If he cannot be ap- 
pealed to through one of these senses, 
it is of little use to try to appeal to 
him. In proportion as he is civilized, 
the civilized man can be depended on 
for two things. He can always be 
touched by a hurry of any kind, and 
he never fails to be moved by a crowd. 
If he can have hurry and crowd to- 
gether, he is capable of almost any- 
thing. These two sensibilities, the 
sense of motion and the sense of mass, 
are.all that is left of the original, lusty, 
tasting and seeing and feeling human 
being who took possession of the earth. 
And even in the case of comparative- 
ly rudimentary and somewhat stupid 
senses like these, the sense of motion, 
with the average civilized man, is so 
blunt that he needs to be rushed along 
at seventy miles an hour to have the 
feeling that he is moving, and his sense 
of mass is so degenerate that he needs 
to live with hundreds of thousands of 
people next door to know that he is 
not alone. He is seen in his most 
natural state,—this civilized being,— 
with most of his civilization around 
him, in the seat of an elevated railway 
train, with a crowded newspaper before 
his eyes, and another crowded news- 
paper in his lap, and crowds of people 
reading crowded newspapers standing 
round him in the aisles; but he can 
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never be said to be seen at his best, in 
a spectacle like this, until the spectacle 
moves, until it is felt rushing over the 
sky of the street, puffing through 
space; in which delectable pell-mell 
and carnival of hurry—hiss in front of 
it, shriek under it, and dust behind it— 
he finds, to all appearances at least, the 
— of this present world and the 
hope of the next. Hurry and crowd 
have kissed each other and his soul 
rests. ‘‘If Abraham sitting in his tent 
door waiting for angels had been visited 
by a spectacle like this and invited to 
live in it all his days, would he not 
have climbed into it cheerfully 
enough ?’’ asks the modern man. 
Living in a tent would have been out 
of the question, and waiting for angels 
— waiting for anything, in fact — for- 
ever impossible. 

Whatever else may be said of Abra- 
ham, his waiting for angels was the 
making of him, and the making of all 
that is good in what has followed since. 
The man who hangs on a strap—up in 
the morning and down at night, hurry- 
ing between the crowd he sleeps with 
and the crowd he works with, to the 
crowd that hurries no more,—even 
this man, such as he is, with all his 
civilization roaring about him, would 
have been impossible if Abraham in 
the stately and quiet days had not 
waited at his tent-door for angels to 
begin a civilization with, or if he 
had been the kind of Abraham that 
expected that angels would come hurry- 
ing and scurrying after one in a spec- 
tacle like this. ‘‘ What has a man,” 
says Blank in his ‘‘ Angels of the Nine- 
teenth Century,”—*‘ What has a man 
who consents to be a knee-bumping, 
elbowing-jamming, foothold-struggling 
strap-hanger—an abject commuter all 
his days (for no better reason than that 
he is not well enough to keep still and 
that there is not enough of him to be 
alone)—to do with angels—or to do 
with anything, except to get done with 
it as fast as he can?” So say weall of 
us, hanging on straps to say it, swaying 
and swinging to oblivion. ‘‘ Is there 
no power,’ says Blank, ‘‘in heaven 
above or earth beneath that will Ael/p 
us to stop?”’ 
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If a civilization is founded on two 
senses —the sense of motion and the 
sense of mass,—one need not go far to 
find the essential traits of its literature 


and its daily reading habit. There are 
two things that such a civilization 
makes sure of in all concerns — hurry 
and crowd. Hence the spectacle be- 
fore us—the literary rush and mobs 
of books. 


V 


The present writer, being occasion- 
ally addicted (like the reader of these 
articles) to a seemly desire to have the 
opinions of someone besides the author 
represented, has fallen into the way of 
having interviews held with himself 
from time to time, which are afterwards 
published at his own request. These 
interviews appear in the public prints 
as being between a Mysterious Person 
and The Presiding Genius of the State 
of Massachusetts. The author can 
only earnestly hope that in thus gen- 
erously providing for an opposing point 
of view, in taking, as it were, the words 
of the enemy upon his lips, he will lose 
the sympathy of the reader. 

The Mysterious Person is in colloquy 
with The Presiding Genius of the State 
of Massachusetts. As the P. G. S. of 
M. lives relentlessly at his elbow—dogs 
every day of his life,—it is hoped that 
the reader will make allowance for a 
certain impatient familiarity in the 
tone of The Mysterious Person toward 
so considerable a personage as The 
Presiding Genius of the State of 
Massachusetts— which we can only 
profoundly regret. 

The Mysterious Person: ‘‘ There is 
no escaping from it. Reading-mad- 
ness is a thing we all are breathing in 
to-day whether we will or no, and it is 
not only in the air, but it is worse than 
in the air. It is underneath the foun- 
dations of the things in which we live 
and on which we stand. It has in- 
fected the very character of the natural 
world, and the movement of the planets, 
and the whirl of the globe beneath our 
feet. Without its little paling of books 


about it, there is hardly a thing that is 
left in this modern world a man can go 
to, for its own sake. 


Except by step- 
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ping off the globe perhaps, now and 
then—practically arranging a world of 
one’s own, and breaking with one’s 
kind, —the life that a man must live to- 
day can only be described as a kind 
of eternal parting with himself. There 
is getting to be no possible way for 
a man to preserve his five spiritual 
senses —even his five physical ones, — 
and be a member, in good and regular 
standing, of civilization at the same 
time. 

“Tf civilization and human nature 
are to continue to be allowed to exist 
together there is but one way out, ap- 
parently—an extra planet for all of us, 
one for a man to live on and the other 
for him to be civilized on.” 

P. G. S. of M.: *‘ But i 

** As long as we, who are the men 
and women of the world, are willing to 
continue our present fashion of giving 
up living in order to get a living, one 
planet will never be large enough for 
us. If we can only get our living in 
one place and have to live with it in 
another, the question is, To whom does 
this present planet belong—the people 
who spend their days in living into it 
and enjoying it, or the people who never 
take time to notice the planet, who do 
not seem to know that they are living 
on a planet at all ?’’ 

P. G. S. of M.: ‘** But i 

**I may not be very well informed 
on very many things, but I am very 
sure of one of them,” said The Mys- 
terious Person, “‘ and that is, that this 
present planet — this one we are living 
on now—belongs by all that is fair and 
just to those who are really living on 
it, and that it should be saved and 
kept as a sacred and protected place 
—a place where men shall be able to 
belong to the taste and color and 
meaning of things and to God and to 
themselves. If people want another 
planet—a planet to belong to Society 
on,—let them go out and get it.’’ 

The Mysterious Person made a pause 
—the pause of settling things. 

It might as well last four weeks. 

It is to be hoped, also, that by that 
time The Presiding Genius of the State 
of Massachusetts will be able to geta 
word in, 
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James Russell Lowell 





By WILLIAM H. JOHNSON 


ONE does not look to the New Eng- 
land of the past century for biography 
of a startling nature. Its life was 
above all well regulated, its literary 
soil uncongenial to the roots of mor- 
bid sensationalism. Higginson, Hale, 
Howells, Norton, Mrs. Howe, Still- 
man, and othérs are rapidly filling our 
shelves with New England reminis- 
cence, correspondence, and more for- 
mal biography, but not a page of 
genuine scandal taints the accumulat- 
ing mass at any point. That ‘‘ terrible 
New England conscience’’ may be 
chargeable with many an uncomfort- 
able quarter hour to its possessors, but 
it will scarcely be questioned that we 
owe to it a clean and healthful litera- 
ture, as the natural outgrowth of 
morallv healthful lives. 

We do not open a fresh New Eng- 
land biography, then, in either hope 
or fear of food for scandal, and least of 
all would anyone turn to the biography 
of James Russell Lowell * with any such 
feeling. The essential features of his 
life he frankly put upon his printed 
page, and anyone who has read any 
considerable portion of his prose or 
verse has but his own lack of insight to 
blame if he knows not what manner of 
man Lowell was. And after his death 
another faithful picture of his life was 
drawn in the two volumes of his corre- 
spondence, edited by the skilled and 
sympathetic hand of his lifelong friend 
and companion, Professor Norton, 
whose keen perception of artistic fit- 
ness is nowhere more evident than in 
the deftly unobtrusive work of his edi- 
torial pen. More recently, Edward 
Everett Hale has devoted a sumptuous 
volume to his impressions of ‘* James 
Russell Lowell and His Friends.”’ 

It might seem relevant, then, to ask 
what more was left for Mr. Scudder to 
do; but after all such a question would 
be scarcely less fitting than the query 
Why come again ? to an old friend who 


* James Russell Lowell ; A Biography. By Horace E. Scud- 
der. Houghton, Mifflin &Co. 2 vols. $3.50. 
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had favored you with delightful visits 
in the past. We find no hitherto un- 
discovered trait of character in these 
volumes, no great event of life before 
unknown; but we do find the same rich 
and varied converse with a genial and 
noble spirit which we have found in the 
past, and he is an ingrate who would 
ask for more. 

For the present day, perhaps the 
most pertinent feature of Lowell's 
many-sided life is his patriotic regard 
for the duties entailed by the high 
privilege of American citizenship. 
Nothing grated more harshly upon his 
sensitive nature than insensibility to 
the abuse of that privilege. It was gall 
and wormwood to him, travelling in 
Europe during the closing years of the 
Grant Administration, to be met at 
every turn with accounts of deep-seated 
corruption in institutions which he 
would fain have others believe with 
him to be, in their essential features, 
the final solution of the problems of 
human government; but it cut deeper 
still to come home and find a wide- 
spread disposition to treat these evils 
as a fit subject for flippant jest and 
banter, rather than to sweep them out 
of existence by a general outburst of 
righteous and wrathful indignation. 
The criticism to which Lowell was sub- 
jected for uttering vigorous words of 
protest against this indecency has long 
since fitly perished from its own inher- 
ent emptiness, but Mr. Scudder was, 
of course, obliged to notice it in order 
to make his work complete. We have 
used the word complete, but he would 
have done well to record in the same 
connection the poet’s final estimate of 
Grant himself, so aptly. stated in the 
lines ‘‘ On a Bust of General Grant,”’ 
published in the volume of “ Last 
Poems,”’ in 1895. 

In any man of influence, indepen- 
dence of party lines is of course a thorn 
in the flesh to the machine politician, 
but as the years go by and underlying 
principles get themselves disengaged 
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from petty repulsions and attractions 
of a personal or partisan nature, it will 
be admitted more and more that the 
ideal of political independence, which 
Lowell maintained in act as well as in 
word, is the only ideal which wisdom 
and self-respect can sanction in a land 
of political liberty. It is not of essen- 
tial importance whether Lowell was 
right or wrong in his application of this 
principle to specific men and measures; 
but whether a controlling portion of 
the voters of the country shall come to 
recognize and act upon the principle 
itself is a question upon which hangs in 
no small measure the success or failure 
of free government. 

It is interesting to know (though of 
course no reader of Lowell will have to 
turn to these volumes to discover the 
fact) that Burke was among the active 
sources of his political inspiration. 
**Consider, for example,” he said in 
his address at the opening of the Chel- 
sea Public Library, ‘*‘ how a single page 
of Burke may emancipate the young 
student of politics from narrow views 
and merely contemporary judgments.”’ 
It is known to many that another in- 
trepid fighter for political indepen- 
dence, Mr. Godkin, was a constant 
student of Burke. The friends of the 
higher political life will do well to cul- 
tivate an author whose germs of 
thought have been potent in the pro- 
duction of two such admirable harvests. 
Mr. Scudder shows himself in full sym- 
pathy with his subject in these matters, 
and the effect of his biography cannot 
be other than to give a new impulse to 
the development of the type of citizen- 
ship for which Lowell stood. 

It has been said that his friends al- 
ways felt him capable of greater 
achievements than he ever accom- 
plished. He himself was troubled with 
the same feeling. ‘‘It is n’t very 
pleasant to think one’s self a failure at 
seventy,’’ we find him writing in 1888, 
“‘ and yet that ’s the way it looks to me 
most of the time. I can’t do my best. 
That ’s the very torment of it.”” This 
is apparently a portion of the letter 
which Professor Norton quotes. ‘‘ My 
Folly whispers me, ‘Now do something 
really good, as good as you know how,’ 


and so I do something, and it is n’t as 
good as I know how.’’ Three years 
earlier, in his address at the unveiling 
of the bust of Coleridge, he had said: 
** Let the man of imaginative tempera- 
ment who has never procrastinated, 
who has made all that was possible of 
his powers, cast the first stone.’’ Per- 
haps ‘‘ the popular notion of his indo- 
lence’’ has been overrated by Mr. 
Scudder, who rightly concludes that 
** his industry is evident enough, when 
one adds his published and uncollected 
writings to his regular academic du- 
ties.’’ Unstudious college boys who 
feel tempted to cite his Harvard career 
in self-defense will do well to read a 
letter of the period published in Pro- 
fessor Norton's collection. The stu- 
dent who will read twenty pages of 
Cicero and eight chapters of Herodotus, 
as a mere matter of choice, on the first 
day of his summer vacation, is any- 
thing but an idler, however far astray 
from his specifically assigned tasks his 
temperament may carry him. The idea 
of unfulfilled possibilities had haunted 
Lowell at least as early as his thirtieth 
year, for we find it voiced in ‘‘ The 
Fountain of Youth,’’—a poem which, 
considering its inherent merit, and its 
relation to the author's profoundest 
views of life, has been strangely ne- 
glected by those who have written of 
his work. Doubtless many feel regret 
that he did not drop all other cares and 
devote himself wholly to letters. What 
he himself was inclined to feel when 
hindered from writing by the pressure 
of other things is humorously indicated 
in a letter to Mr. Aldrich: ‘* I am piece- 
mealed here with so many things to do 
that I cannot get a moment to brood 
over anything as it must be brooded 
over if it is to have wings. It is as if 
a sitting hen should have to mind the 
door-bell.”” But Lowell would not 
have been Lowell without the strong 
sense of duty by which his course in 
life was determined, and we do well 
to take him as he was, without com- 
plaint. 

In a man of such masculine strength 
of character, it is interesting to note 
the high value which he placed upon 
the sympathy and companionship of 






























women. One readily recalls from his 
published letters the names of Miss 
Norton, Miss Cabot, Miss Loring, Miss 
Sedgwick, the Misses Lawrence, Mrs. 
Herrick, Mrs. W. -E. Darwin, Mrs. W. 
K. Clifford, Mrs. Leslie Stephen, and 
various others with whom he was 
drawn into friendly correspondence. It 
' may be dangerous, in this period, to 
assume that such a fact needs any ex- 
planation, but anyone who feels that 
one is required will do well, perhaps, to 
seek it in the strong influence exerted 
over him in his early years by Maria 
White, who afterwards became his 
wife. It would be idle to speculate 
what his life might have been if the 
first woman to win his affections had 
been actuated by the scorn, then com- 
mon in polite society, for the social and 
political reforms with which he soon 
cast in his lot. In Miss White he 
found strong intellectual and moral 
support, not only in his reform work, 
but in his purely literary ambitions as 
well, and one brought under such an 
influence in early life could hardly fail 
in later years to avail himself of the 
high quality of womanly sympathy and 
companionship which he found about 
him. His own power to attract, 
whether by personal converse or 
through his writings, was not limited 
by the accident of sex, and to call him 
: a‘‘‘ ladies’ man” on thé basis of what 
has been noted would be as far from 
the truth as to allege the opposite. He 
made his appeal to qualities of human 
nature which lie deeper even than sex, 
and Mr. Scudder might with entire 
propriety have been speaking of both 
men and women when he says that 
““he attracted to himself the most 
witty and responsive.’’ Society has no 
particular need for either mannish 
women or womanish men, but it must 
be remembered that many faults are 
merely abortions of closely related vir- 
tues; and who is to say that our social 
and political life would not be lifted to 
a decidedly higher plane if our men 
were to temper their strength with 
more of the tenderness seen in the 
character of Lowell, our women to 
brace their feminine virtues with more 
of the broadly developed intellectual 
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strength found in some of the women 
who were his friends. 

Mr. Scudder, of course, atouses 
again our admiration for the wide 
range of Lowell’s interests, and the 
fulness of his mental equipment,—a 
feeling which inevitably comes over 
one from almost any random half-dozen 
pages of his prose writings. Professor 
Wendell may be annoyed by chance 
allusions beyond the power even of a 
present-day Harvard professor to ex- 
plain, but the most of us will take our 
Abraham a Sancta Claras on trust, not 
being so scientifically inclined as to ob- 
ject if our cornucopia shall pour forth 
an occasional morsel incapable of 
ready analysis and classification. No 
one will deny the worth of the writer 
who holds his reader more closely to 
the point immediately at issue, in- 
dulges less in allusion, and gets his 
illustrative material without going far 
beyond the mental horizon of those to 
whom his appeal is made. The criti- 
cal work of Mr. Stedman, for instance, 
comes more nearly within such limits 
than Lowell’s essays on Dante, Spen- 
ser, Shakespeare, and Milton; and no 
critic who ever wrote has set more 
readers in the way of a broad and in- 
telligent appreciation of English and 
American verse than has Mr. Sted- 
man. The virtue of his method is cer- 
tainly more apparent in its immediate 
results with the average reader; that 
of Lowell’s method lies more in its fer- 
tility of suggestion. The aim is en- 
tirely different, and there can, of 
course, be no fixed determination of 
comparative value in such cases. In 
addressing the Workingmen’s College, 
in London, Lowell said: ‘‘ He reads 
most wisely who thinks everything into 
a book that it is capable of holding.”’ 
Read in that way, a single volume of 
his ‘‘ Literary Essays’’ might readily 
swell into a fair-sized library. It was 
his own thought that such reading 
forms the best basis for broad literary 
scholarship. From an _ unpublished 
professorial lecture at Harvard Mr. 
Scudder — him as saying to his 
pupils: ‘* You will find that in order to 
understand perfectly and weigh exactly 
any really vital piece of literature, you 
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will be gradually and pleasantly per- 
suaded to studies and explorations of 
which you little dreamed when you be- 
gan, and you will find yourselves schol- 
ars before you are aware.”’ It was his 
own admiration for Dante, he went on 
to say, that lured him into such learn- 


ing as he possessed. With full regard 
for the many and broad differences be- 
tween Dante and any modern writer, 
one may say that Lowell’s writings 
have in no mean degree that tendency 
to draw the reader on into pleasant and 
profitable fields of study, even as he 
himself was drawn by the great Italian. 

The two chapters given to Lowell’s 
diplomatic service will prove by no 
means the least interesting portion 
of the work to all who are concerned 
for the proper representation of the 
United States in foreignlands. It was 
in this connection especially that he 
was accused of a lack of ‘* American- 
ism,’ and while no one at all informed 
on the subject gave any credence to 
such charges, still it is pleasant to see 
how easy it is for his biographer to 
prove that his residence abroad, so far 
from denationalizing him, simply in- 
tensified his patriotism and multiplied 
his occasions for giving it expression. 
As the trouble with Ireland was in an 
acute stage during his occupancy of the 
English mission, he was in almost con- 
stant difficulties with agitators who 
claimed American citizenship as a 
shield against the penalties of the law. 
Though he did his duty to the fullest 
extent in securing all legal rights to 
any whose American citizenship could 
be shown, yet it is evident enough that 
he had no respect for those who had 
naturalized themselves in the United 
States for no other purpose than to use 
their newly gained privileges as a cloak 
to cover doubtful or plainly illegal ac- 
tion under other jurisdiction. ‘‘ Natu- 
ralized Irishmen,’ he says in one of 
his despatches, “‘ seem entirely to mis- 
conceive the process through which 
' they have passed in assuming Ameri- 
can citizenship, looking upon them- 
selves as Irishmen who have acquired 
a right to American protection, rather 
than as Americans who have renounced 
a claim to Irish nationality.” Of 





course, this statement was not in- 
tended to apply to all Irish-American 
citizens, but to those with whom he 
had to deal in his diplomatic capacity. 
Some day we may grow wise enough 
to take his advice and guard our be- 
stowal of citizenship closely enough to 
save it from this type of abuse. Low- 
ell’s interest in Spain gave to his de- 
spatches from Madrid a tone doubtless 
without any close parallel in the ar- 
chives of our State Department. Their 
literary and historical value has already 
been recognized by the publication of 
a volume of extracts, under the title 
““ Impressions of Spain,” which is well 
worthy a place by the side of his other 
writings.. Mr. Scudder does not, as 
Mr. Hale and Mr. Howells have done, 
make any complaint of wrong or incon- 
sistency in the President for not asking 
Lowell to continue in the English mis- 
sion after the change in the political 
complexion of the administration. Pro- 
fessor Norton had already shown from 
his correspondence that he himself felt 
it to be a matter. in which the Presi- 
dent’s own judgment was not to be 


questioned, though previous to the 


death of his wife he would have been 
willing to stay. Mr. Scudder lets us 
know that Lowell was aware that Mr. 
Blaine had promised the position to 
another in case of his election. Both 
Lowell and the President were doubt- 
less well enough informed to know that 
he could not have retained the mission 
without subjecting himself to malicious 
and bitter criticism; and while it was 
not his way to have flinched from this 
if the President had thought that the 
interests of the country demanded his 
retention, yet the sanest view of the 
situation is one of thankfulness that he 
was not subjected to the strain. 

The religious side of his character re- 
ceives no essentially new light from 
this biography, since his religion was 
always so thoroughly a part of his 
every-day life that its general features 
could not be concealed. It is interest- 
ing to study the difference between his 
religious development and that of Dr. 
Holmes. The New England con- 
science inherited from their ancestors 
and strengthened by their early environ- 
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ment had given them both an endow- 
ment of unimpeachable personal moral- 
ity. While the restless, analytic mind of 
Holmes led him into constant and radi- 
cal conflict with the traditional New 
England theology, he always remained 
punctilious in the matter of attendance 
on divine services, and was so careful 
in the matter of Sabbath observance 
that he could not get the consent of his 
conscience even to the reading of fic- 
tion on the Sabbath day. Lowell, on 
the other hand, separated himself much 
more emphatically from the ordinary 
church life of his day than from its 
inherited theology. Burning with a de- 
sire to see the practical fruits of right- 
eousness, he was disappointed, almost 
angered, at the meagreness of the crop, 
and could not sit and listen content- 
edly to services which did not seem to 
him to be fulfilling their divine pur- 
pose. In his later life he could hardly 
be called a church-goer at all, though 
his hold upon the’ higher spiritual life 
was strengthened as the years went by. 
Holmes could have but little faith be- 
yond the range of vision, while Lowell 
could sum up the matter in the lines: 


The shadow of the mystery 

Is haply wholesomer for eyes 

That cheat us to be over-wise, 

And I am happy in my right 

To love God’s darkness as his light. 


‘(In making use of this poem, Mr. 
Scudder has overlooked an annoying 
error of the types, by which sight is 
substituted for rzghz in the last line but 
one.) In these experiences the two 
men were undoubtedly typical of two 
large classes of men to-day, in their at- 
titude toward the Church and the Chris- 
tian religion. If the Church can but 
learn successfully to commend a faith 
in the unseen to the Holmes type of 
mind, and at the same time to retain 
the hearty co-operation of men like 
Lowell, a large share of its present-day 
perplexities will vanish. 
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Lowell’s character as a delightful 
humorist is, of course, continually ap- 
parent,—so much the better humorist 
in that he was never a professional hu- 
morist at all. In short, it may be said 
of Mr. Scudder’s work that there is no 
essential phase of the life work and 
character of its subject which is ne- 
glected or unappreciated. He has per- 
formed a serious responsibility well, 
and the natural result will be an in- 
creased impetus to the study of the 
finest type of educated American citi- 
zenship which the country has yet pro- 
duced. We have said nothing of 
serious flaws in the work, for they are 
practically non-existent. Exception 
must be made, however, of the para- 
graph in the second volume (page 295) 
in which two stanzas, first published in 
this magazine, I believe, are referred 
to as a suppressed portion of the 
original draft of the poem entitled 
** Phoebe.’’ The lines are: 


Let who has felt compute the strain 
Of struggle with abuses strong, 

The doubtful course, the helpless pain 
Of seeing best intents go wrong. 


We who look on with critic eyes 
Exempt from action’s crucial test, 

Human ourselves, at least are wise 
In honoring one who did his best, 


One finds it hard to realize by what 
mischance Mr. Scudder could have 
gone astray on such a matter, but it is 
harder yet to conceive by what pro- 
phetic inspiration Lowell could have 
written in 1881 so apt a rejoinder to 
ill-considered criticism of Mr. Cleve- 
land when President of the United 
States at a date some years later. 
However the mishap may have oc- 
curred, the author’s best consolation 
lies in the stanzas themselves; and the 
critic, too, will seek from the same 
source what credit for wisdom there 
may be 


In honoring one who did his best. . 
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The Great Reviews of the World 





The French Reviews 


By TH. BENTZON 


IN speaking of the great European 
reviews, the first that comes to mind is 
the vast encyclopedia, the ‘‘ panorama 
of thought,” which finds its way wher- 
ever French is understood, the Revue 
des Deux Mondes. Armed froin head to 
foot, it sprang out of the intellectual 
movement which took place simul- 
taneously with a political revolution, 
that of 1830. At this incomparable 
period, there appeared in the most 
divers directions, in the drama, in 
fiction, in the arts, in philosophy, and 
in history, a host of talented men 
whose boldness and originality called 
forth discussion and criticism. Fran- 
cois Buloz was master of the situation ; 
he appointed himself a great réle: 
that of encouraging this splendid out- 
burst of imagination, and of preserving 
it from errors and excesses. 

His unfaltering taste, his extraordi- 
nary instinct for discovering talent, 
and aiding it to reveal itself, put him 
in touch with a throng of writers be- 
longing to the different schools then 
engaged in a passionate and fruitful 
struggle. He sorted out good from 
bad, keeping the best. Thus the Re- 
vue des Deux Mondes was founded, 
with no thought at first of money on 
the part of the director or the con- 
tributors. The latter asked merely to 
give expression to their opinions; the 
former wished to realize the ambition 
with which he was possessed, to equal, 
to excel, the great English periodicals, 
to exercise the influence he felt him- 
self capable of maintaining over con- 
temporary literature. He began with 
limited resources the work which was 
inevitably to become a financial suc- 
cess. Picture the firm, energetic figure 
of Buloz, the Savoy mountaineer: his 
evident athletic strength was the sym- 
bol of an even greater force of will; 
almost a peasant in his roughness, he 
was yet masterful, and an unequalled 
autocrat; picture him surrounded by a 





pleiad of. writers whom he commanded 
with authority, and who were: La- 
martine, Alfred de Vigny, Alfred de 
Musset, George Sand, Sainte-Beuve, 
Gustave Planche, Mérimée, Auguste 
Barbier, Théophile Gautier, etc. Al- 
though certain breaks occurred be- 
tween the uncompromising spirits and 
their too absolute leader, no famous 
name was absent from the list,—not 
Victor Hugo, nor Balzac, nor Alexan- 
dre Dumas, nor Lamennais. It is, 
however, a mistake to say, as some 
have, that M. Buloz exerted over the 
gifted men of whom he took possession 
an influence destructive to originality. 
The very personal character of the 
works which were a glory to the Revue 
des Deux Mondes sufficiently proves 
the contrary. Can it be maintained 
that he put in a fixed and uniform 
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mould the Quinets, the Villemains, 
the Renans, the Taines, that he 
thwarted the wit of Edmond About or 
of Cherbuliez, that he disregarded 
Octave Feuillet’s subtle analyses of 
society ? 

These eminent contributors were 
willing to acknowledge that the iron 
hand of Buloz exercised no unfortunate 
tyranny. The spirit of the Revue has 
always been liberal; while it has wel- 
comed the most diverse opinions, it has 
remained on that superior plane where 
discussion turns upon principles, never 
upon an individual, where fleeting 
party feeling gives way to interest in 
the country’s good. The political 
articles, signed by the best names, from 
Loeve Weimar to Francis Charmes, 
constitute a monument priceless in the 
history of the epoch that inspired them. 
Under the Second Empire, when Eu- 
gene Forcade was writing the famous 
chronique, it was awaited from one 
fortnight to another by all Europe as 
a veritable literary event. The press 
was very vigorously muzzled at that 
time, and the opposition to the imperial 
régime was conducted by Forcade with 
a skill that defied suppression. It was, 
moreover, M. Buloz’s boast that he had 
never suffered a check, nor received 
support from any power. The Revue 
was never the instrument of a coterie, 
nor did it lend itself to the exaggera- 
tion of the moment. It had the honor 
of being suppressed during the Com- 
mune, but, as the army very soon after- 
ward delivered Paris, it continued to 
appear uninterruptedly. Francois Bu- 
loz died at the wheel, it may be said, 
June 1, 1877; nothing, not even the 
cruel disease from which he suffered, 
had distracted him one instant from 
what was the unique interest and pas- 
sion of his life. His son, Charles Bu- 
loz, succeeded him in the direction, 
which he abandoned, in 1893, to M. 
Ferdinand Brunetitre, who was better 
prepared than anyone to undertake it, 
having devoted himself since 1875 to 
the Revue. He hasconstantly widened 
the circle around him, affording more 
and more place to the discussion of 
great international problems, economic 
and industrial questions, documents of 
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scientific research, study in the form 
of travels and descriptions of foreign 
institutions and customs, and the 
manifestations of literature in all 
countries. Philaréte Chasles as soon 
as 1835 had begun introducing to the 
Revue the English and American writers 
with whom Forgues, St. René Taillan- 
dier, Emile Montégut, Wyzewa, and 
still others, including the writer of 
this article, have since occupied them- 
selves actively. But these distin- 
guished foreigners are allowed also to 
present themselves directly through 
translations. The Revue is becoming 
more and more universal in every sense 
of the word. 


The Revue de Paris also offers gen- 
erous hospitality to foreign authors, as 
d’Annunzio, Kipling, Mathilde Serao, 
and many others can testify. An 
eminent critic, M. Chevrillon, nephew 
of Taine, has devoted his extensive 
learning and his perfect style to the 
service of English literature. The 
names of Anatole France, of Bourget, 
of Loti, are counted among the novelists 
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who contribute to this young and 
living Revue, which as yet lacks tradi- 
tion, going back only to 1894. But it 
has, nevertheless, at least through its 
name, some roots in the past. Fran- 
¢ois Buloz published for several years 
a Revue de Paris as an annex to the 
dawning Revue des Deux Mondes, and 
in 1853 it was resuscitated by some 
young writers, Flaubert among them. 
But the attempt was only half success- 
ful. Suppressed in 1858 because of its 
political tendencies, it seemed quite 
dead when a great Parisian publisher, 
Calmann Lévy, revived it from ashes. 
It can be imagined what advantages 
were insured from the start to the 
representatives of a dynasty of pub- 
lishers into whose hands some of the 
best products of French imagination 
had flowed for half a century. The 
débuts of the Revue de Paris, founded 
at a time when the star of the Nouvelle 
Revue was setting, were most brilliant. 
One after another, from fortnight to 
fortnight, there appeared in it a series 
of unpublished correspondences, the 
letters from Balzac to his wife, those 
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of Mérimée to the Princess Julie Bona- 
parte, those of Benjamin Constant to 
Madame de Charritre, and, with these, 
other curiosities in the form of pecul- 
iarly rare documents, as, for example, 
a rather mediocre dialogue on Love, 
signed by Napoleon. 

The direction of the Revue was en- 
trusted to two well-trained minds which 
completed each other, — Louis Gan- 
derax, still a young man, but one who 
had tested his ability in many ways, as 
a playwright, a novelist, a critic; he 
was a former pupil of the Superior 
Normal School, the hot-house for 
French men of letters in the highest 
meaning of the word, and he was 
moreover a man of the world, which is 
no disadvantage. 

With him there was James Darme- 
steter, historian of the Prophets of 
Israel, an eminent Orientalist, an eru- 
dite, profound, and conscientious pro- 
fessor at the Collége de France, and 
versed as are few in English literature. 

M. Darmesteter died before the end 
of the first year.. He was replaced by 
Ernest Lavisse, professor of modern 
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history at the Faculté des | 
Lettres de Paris, a recent- 
ly elected member of the 
French Academy, one of 
the men who have most 
often treated the interest- 
ing question of public 
instruction, and more 
especially of higher edu- 
cation, not only in France, 
but also in Germany. 

Thus conducted, the 
Revue de Paris made a 
place of its own without 
infringing upon the Re- 
vue des Deux Mondes. It 
boasted of having more 
variety, fantasy, and ec- 
lecticism ; it was planned 
with less method, and 
open only irregularly to 
politics through articles 
generally not signed, and 
therefore attributed to 

rinces of royal blood. 

he Princes of Orléans 
have written frequently 
in the reviews, notably 
the Duc d’Aumale and the 
Prince de Joinville in the * 
Revue des Deux Mondes; | 

P 





a 
but the Duc d’Aumale  Biscographic 
always signed his articles, 
as befits a member of the 


Academy. 


The Correspondant also counts among 
its regular contributors more than one 
member of the French Academy, the 
Duc de Broglie and the Comte de Mun, 
foremost. It is a very old review; in 
1874 it celebrated its fiftieth anni- 
versary, for it goes back to the days 
of the Martignac Ministry, the most 
liberal and the best intentioned of any 
during the Restoration. With an 
ardor which condemned it as making 
dangerous concessions to the revolu- 
tionary spirit, its policy tended toward 
the fusion of the monarchical and 
popular parties. Under the motto, 
** Liberté civile et religieuse,’’ a group 
of young men, proud of being Chris- 
tians, and fired with liberty and high 
moral ideals, united in the noble in- 
tellectual movement which marked the 
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Touranchet, Paris 


FRANGOIS BULOZ, FOUNDER OF THE “REVUE DES DEUX MONDES ” 
(From a plaster cast taken shortly before his death) 


last years of Charles X’s reign; they 
were MM. de Vogué, de Meaux, de 
Carné, and others whose names, 
worthily represented by the younger 
generation, may still be found in the 
Correspondant, — scholars, politicians, 
philosophers, historians. The most 
illustrious of them all, Montalembert, 
gave his first works to the new period- 
ical, in which he continued to publish 
faithfully. This constancy among its 
contributors is a characteristic feature 
of the Correspondant. In the first 
number, 1828, the first article was 
signed by the Vicomte de Meaux; in 
1879, fifty years later, some remarkable 
articles on religious freedom appeared, 
signed by the same name, a son of the 
Vicomte de Meaux, and son-in-law of 
Montalembert. The Cochins, the 
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M. LOUIS GANDEREX 
(Of ** La Revue de Paris’’) 


Lenormants of to-day, continue the 
work of their fathers; they represent 
the same ideas. All the great Neo- 
Catholics, as they are called, who 
dreamed of an alliance between science 
and religion,—Dupanloup, bishop of 
Orléans, Cardinal Perraud, Lacordaire 
the Dominican preacher, Father Gratry, 
Comte de Falloux,—have written for 
the Correspondant. Victor de Laprade 
represented poetry, Armand de Pont- 
martin literary criticism. Fiction 
was perhaps not as good as the other 
branches of letters; it lacked freedom 
and boldness; and during many years 
women contributors were very limited, 
although such names as those of Ma- 
dame Swetchine, Mrs. Augustus Cra- 
ven, née de la Ferronays, could be met 
with occasionally. Several other dis- 
tinguished women, Mme. Caro, Mme. 








Dronsart, Mme. Dieula- 
foy, Mme. Octave Feuil- 
let, etc., the Queen of 
, Roumania among them, 
have succeeded these un- 
der the enlightened direc- 
tion of M. Léon Lavedan, 
father of Henri Lavedan, 
the ‘* enfant terrible’’ of 
the French Academy, 
whose ultra-modern and 
ultra-Parisian talent has 
adopted nothing from 
family traditions. Until 
1855 this magazine, which 
now appears the 1oth and 
25th of every month, was 
only monthly. Then it 
passed from the hands of 
M. Charles Lenormant, 
member of the Institute, 
a famous Egyptologist, 
into those of M. Léon 
Lavedan, a former Pre- 
fect, and once Director of 
the Press at the Ministry 
of the Interior, already 
head-editor and a journal- 
ist who wrote for the Fig- 
aro under the pseudonym 
of Philippe de Grandlieu. 
Pirou. Pas Lhe Correspondant was 
continuously and violently 
at war with the Second 
Empire. It has a wide 
circulation among the high classes of 
French society and in the provinces,— 
over twelve thousand subscribers,*— 
but is much less known outside of 
France. They say it stands between 
Rome and the Academy, between the 
Revue des Deux Mondes and the Fournal 
des Débats ; an indisputable fact is that 
the most eminent members of that 
somewhat limited part of French aris- 
tocracy which is also an intellectual 
aristocracy figure among its contribu- 
tors. 


A less voluminous magazine, pub- 
lished weekly on Saturdays, is the 
Revue Bleue, which merits wider recog- 
nition in America. It was first called 


*The number 25,000, reached by the Revue des Deux 
Mondes, was considered enormous. The magazines in other 
countries appeal to a far more varied class of people; they 
are, moreover, less expensive, none of them costing as muc! 
as 50 francs a year. 




















the Revue des Cours polttiques et littér- 
aires, and had no further object than 
to acquaint the public with the most 
interesting lessons given at the Collége 
de France and the Sorbonne. Under 
this modest form it began to appear 
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mained director of the Revue Scien- 
tifique, now the Revue Rose (so called 
after the pink color of its cover), 
founded at the same time, on the same 
principles, to keep the public posted 
concerning higher scientific instruction 


Pirou, Paris 


M. ERNEST LAVISSE 


(One of the Editors of ‘* La Revue de Paris ’’) 


December 1, 1863, at the publishers 
Germer-Baillitre, well known through- 
out Europe and beyond the seas, where 
there are Baillitres of the same pro- 
fession in London, New York, and 
Madrid. Under the auspices of MM. 
Eugétne Yung and Emile Alglave, it 
obtained such success that they were 
obliged greatly to enlarge its scope. 
After July 1, 1871, M. Alglave re- 


in France and elsewhere, the great dis- 
coveries, the philosophic ideas which 
are circulated in the learned world, 
and the scientific movement in its in- 
dustrial and economic manifestations. 
English and American savants, Agassiz 
first of all, owe it much of their popu- 
larization in France. Eugtne Yung 
meanwhile became the veritable foun- 
der of the Revue littéraire, well known 
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to-day as the Revue Bleue. While it 
continued to publish weekly the prin- 
cipal lessons of the Collége de France 
and the Faculties, this sound and un- 
pretentious magazine gave a political 
chronicle, a bulletin of the learned 
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it was, moreover, generally well in- 
formed, and it entered with ardor after 
the war into the democratic movement 
which had Gambetta as leader. An 
Alsacian by birth, Eugéne Yung, hav- 
ing graduated from the Superior Nor- 
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M. LEON LAVEDAN 
(Editor of ‘* La Correspondant ’’) 


societies, an article wherein the latest 
books were discussed, a monthly geo- 
graphical bulletin, and occasionally a 
diplomatic sketch, showing from a 
-French point of view the different 
eventstranspiring abroad. It offereda 


short and striking picture of contem- 
porary events, and almost all the names 
rominent in the great reviews were to 
e found on this more familiar sheet; 





mal school of letters, was engaged for 
a long time in the Fournal des Débats. 
He could bring to bear upon his work 
the special training he had acquired 
when still a youth as Francois Buloz’s 
secretary. He also had the art of 
choosing well his contributors, of 
directing them with tact and delicacy, 
of divining talent, as in the case, for 
example, of Jules Lemaitre. Arvéde 














Barine (Mme. Vincens) sent him her 
first essays, Henry Gréville some of 
her most attractive romances. Gyp 
was there too, side by side with serious 
Academicians. An American woman, 
Jeanne Mairet (Miss Healy), daughter 
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ducted the Revue, M. Alfred Rambaud 
became manager in 1888. Everybody 
knows the work of this historian who 
is also a politician, and who undertook 
with M. Lavisse the publication of one 
of the most important modern works, 
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Ogerau, Paris 


MME. ADAM 


(Founder and first Editor of “‘ La Nouvelle Revue”’) 


of the painter, contributed some of her 
international novels to the Revue Bleue. 

Up to the last hour of his life, Eugene 
Yung directed with a steady hand the 
bark he had so successfully launched; 
he was taken from his work at the age 
of sixty, December 27, 1887. After 
an interregnum, during which the pres- 
ent director, M. Henri Ferrari, who 
was already an assistant editor, con- 


** L’Histoire générale de 1’Europe du 
quatri¢tme Siécle jusqu’ 4 nos Jours.’’ 
M. Rambaud, when he was appointed 
Minister of Public Instruction, resigned 
his place to M. Ferrari. 


It would be difficult to speak of 
French reviews without mentioning 
the work of Mme. Adam (Juliette 
Lamber), a work which no woman had 
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M. ALFRED RAMBAUD 
(Lately Editor of ** La Revue Bleue’’) 


undertaken before her, nor has ever 
tried to manage since, but her with- 
drawal from the direction seems to 
have dealt a death-blow to the Nouvelle 
Revue. Although there is talk of a 
new and more able management, it 
cannot now be classed among the great 
reviews any more than several others, 
however interesting they may be, as, 
for example, the very ancient Revue 
Britannique, which, since 1825, has kept 
the French public in touch with the 
social and literary movement in Great 
Britain; the widespread Revue des 
Revues, the Revue Hebdomadaire, the 
Annales Politiques et Littéraires — each 
has its specialty. Many others have 
been founded: the one which calls 
itself, rather ambitiously, La Grande 
Revue ; the esthetic Mercure de France; 
the Revue Blanche, organ of those who 
pretend to be “‘ les jeunes,” etc. 
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Camus, Paris 


M. PAUL CALMANN LEVY 
(Founder of *‘ La Revue de Paris’’) 
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It would be curious to study them 
if one had time and space. But the 
reviews which have been and remain 
the daily food of literary Paris are the 
Revue des Deux Mondes and the Revue 
de Paris, while the Correspondant ap- 
peals more to old-fashioned France 
than to its cosmopolitan capital, ex- 
cept the Faubourg St. Germain, which 


‘in its way is provincial too. 


I shall not conclude without speaking 
of the striking success obtained during 
the last two years by a new universal 
illustrated review published at Ha- 
chette’s, La Lecture pour Tous. For 
cheapness and popularity it rivals 
McClure’s Magazine, which it some- 
what resembles, but, although it bor- 
rows from all countries subjects of 
thrilling interest, its qualities are es- 
sentially French. 














Mr. Winston Churchill 


By WILLIAM WALLACE WHITELOCK 


IN the manner of Carlyle at Craigen- 
puttock, the author of ‘* Richard 
Carvel’’ has selected for himself a 
spot in which to write ‘‘ far from the 
madding crowd.’’ At least, such it 
seems to the unfortunate wight from 
New York, who, in order to reach the 
little town of Windsor, Vermont, is 
compelled to subject himself to seven 
hours of ‘‘ time-table,’’ and eight hours 
of actual discomfort in the dusty, over- 
crowded cars of the New York, New 
Haven, and Hartford Railroad. Asa 
matter of fact, however, Mr. Churchill 
does not live in Vermont, but in New 
Hampshire, although the boundary line 
flows, in the form of the Connecticut 
River, within a stone’s throw of his 
door. But as this is the back-door, the 
visitor’s approach is from the opposite 
direction. 

It was a cool, bracing morning of 
early winter when I left the conjugal 
proprietors of the little store-restaurant 
in Windsor where I had breakfasted, 
discussing the advisability of raising 
the price on the new consignment of 
gingerbread horses, and wound my 
way through the town, southward, 
past the railway station and the “‘meet- 
ing-house ’’ to the long covered bridge 
that spans the broad but shallow river. 
‘* Harlakenden House,” however, lies 
four miles to the northward, so after 
reaching the New Hampshire side I 
turned abruptly to the left and fol- 
lowed the road, that at this point is 
confined between hills and stream, and 
that, save for a slight undulating move- 
ment, runs in an almost direct line to 
the confines of Mr. Churchill’s estate. 
Road and river gradually separate more 
and more from one another, until the 
latter is lost to view behind the inter- 
vening woodland. 

** We call that part of the world 
across the river there ‘ New York,’”’ 
was the information volunteered by 
the native Vermonter to whom I had 
applied for guidance; ‘‘ the folks over 
yonder come up here in the summer 
time to set round on the mountains 


and keep cool.’’ As, however, the 
mountains in question are of a very 
embryonic nature, and as the majority 
of those who do the “ setting’’ on 
them are from the learned city by the 
Charles, the accuracy of my cicerone 
would seem to be open to cavil. 
Entering the author’s estate, which 
embraces nearly two hundred acres of 
land, from the old stage-road, along 
which at intervals the ancient coach 
still lumbers, one proceeds in a direct 
line toward the river for perhaps a 
third of a mile, between woodland on 
the one hand and fallow fields on the 
other, to the point at which the drive 
turns sharply northward in among the 
birches and moss-covered evergreens 
and past the silent leaf-strewn tennis- 
court. With a bold reverse curve the 
road sweeps gently upward, as though 
conscious of the esthetic value of the 
unexpected, and brings the visitor into 
sudden view of the house, that stands 
upon a crest of land overlooking the 
river and the fertile valley. Save for 
the lack of moat and drawbridge, it 
would not be difficult to imagine one- 
self to have walked into one of Sir 
Walter Scott’s novels and to be ad- 
vancing to the rescue of beauty from 
the donjon of some robber baron. Our 
intentions, however, being peaceable, 
we ascend the gravelled roadway and be- 
speak admittance at the central portal, 
that is flanked on each side by ample 
wings extending back toward the 
forest. The house is a low red-brick 
structure, in the style of Queen Anne’s 
reign, severe in its simplicity and of 
enduring solidity. Admitted by the 
dignified, respectful English footman, 
we find ourselves in a large hall-like 
living-room which occupies the entire 
depth of the house, and that opens on 
to a large semicircular terrace in the 
rear. At the north end of the apart- 
ment is a generous old-fashioned fire- 
place, round which in former times 
relatives and friends would have 
gathered for the hanging of the crane; 
while at the opposite end is the 
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entrance into what I assumed to be the 
living apartments, but into which I 
got merely a passing, surreptitious 
glance, such as Bluebeards’s wife is 
said to have gained into the forbidden 
chamber before her final indiscretion. 
With unerring feeling for the exigencies 
of‘hospitality, the owner and architect 
of Harlakenden House have so arranged 
matters as to reserve the greatest ocular 
delights for the visitor after admission 
to the dwelling. 

** Mr. Churchill has gone and built 
down in the swamp, when he might 
have put his house up yonder on one 
of those hills,”” was the carping remark 
of the driver who brought me to Har- 
lakenden House on the occasion of a 
second visit; but I suspect that my 
pessimistic friend had never passed 
through the entrance portals and on to 
the terrace beyond. For from this 


vantage point all ideas of swamp and 
lowly situation vanish. Several hun- 
dred feet below and half a mile distant 
glisten the seemingly motionless waters 
of the river, that loses itself to the 
north and south among the enclosing 
Diagonally 


hills of the sister States. 
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Sherman, Windsor, Vt. 


across the stream are visible the roofs 
of Windsor through the autumn foli- 
age; and behind the town rises the 
burly form of Mount Ascutney, abbre- 
viated by the natives to "Scutney, 
doubtless in view of New England 
erudition, in the mistaken desire to rid 
the name of an inappropriate alpha 
privative. 

Mr. Churchill’s study, however, is at 
the extreme end of the north wing, so, 
re-entering the house, we pass through 
the dark, heavily wainscoted hall and 
the other two rooms of the main build- 
ing, and turn into the long tapestried 
music-room, which is large enough to 
cause the feeling of loneliness and in- 
significance. Beyond is the billiard- 
room, and attached to the north side 
of this, in the manner adopted by 
children in their architectural essays, 
the small square literary workshop of 
the owner of the house. On the occa- 
sion of my visit Mr. Churchill was 
standing before the grate-fire in exclu- 
sively masculine attitude, in the pleas- 
ant occupation of warming himself. 
His riding costume, whose immaculate- 
ness suggested equestrian pleasures yet 
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to come, had the effect of making him 
appear even taller than the six feet 
allowed him by nature.  Broad- 
shouldered and erect, there is about 
him, as is but natural in view of his 
history, the suggestion rather of the 
trim Annapolis cadet than of the 
weather-seasoned naval officer whose 
sharp, nervous step has been modified 
by long years of soberly ‘‘ goin’ large 
a bit” on the uncertain platform of 
the quarter-deck. His glance, how- 
ever, has lost nothing of the direct 
fearlessness that characterizes the 
glance of those trained to military pur- 
suits, and that is the result of the habit 
of obedience and the consciousness of 
duty unquestioningly performed. 

** Do you like to do interviews ?”’ 
he asked when we were seated at his 
monster writing-desk, that nearly fills 
the little study. ‘‘I should think 
they must be rather disagreeable some- 
times.”’ 

‘* Yes, they are occasionally, when 
one runsacrossacad. But fortunately 
that is rather unusual. But I don’t 


stop to ask myself whether I like it or 
not—I ’m a married man, you see.” 
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‘“*Oh—that makes a difference, 
does n't it? But when do you write 
the interviews up, immediately after 
your visit or on your return home ?”’ 

** Just as soon as ever I can get pen 
and paper, for fear I never could re- 
capture the first fine careless rapture.” 

‘“* Where is that quotation from ?” 
inquired my host. ‘‘ Browning? I 
never can think of a quotation by any 
possible chance. That is, unless it be 
one from ‘ Horatius at the Bridge.’ 
I learned that as a boy at school, and 
it took such a hold on my imagination 
that I have never been able to forget 
it. They tell me that Macaulay’s 
verse is not poetry, and I suppose they 
are right. Nevertheless, I like it; it 
has a fine rush and swing to it that 
makes the blood tingle and the pulses 
bound. And, after all, that seems to 
me to be the final argument about a 
book or poem—I like it, or I don’t like 
it. Don’t you agree with me ?”’ 

**Absolutely, Mr. Churchill; no other 
standard is of any value whatever. All 
criticism, I think, might be condensed 
into this sentence: Read it, or Don’t 
read it. Moreover, that is the atti- 


















tude, it seems to me, one ought to take 
toward life,—the unquestioning, un- 
critical attitude,—simply to live it ina 
good healthy manner without much 
speculation about its problems and 
mysteries.” 

‘* Precisely,” he replied; ‘‘ only, un- 
fortunately, it generally takes a good 
many years before we come to that 
wise conclusion; youth, you know, is 
proverbially analytic and introspec- 
tive.”’ 

‘** Well,”’ I supplemented, “‘ a little 
money and success are a great help 
toward a healthy, normal view of life. 
Some struggle is, of course, good for a 
man, but eventual success is absolutely 
necessary to his mental welfare.” 

‘* Success,’’ said the author, ‘‘is a 
matter of determination; every man 
can succeed if he wills it hard enough.” 

“‘IT don’t agree with you, Mr. 
Churchill; a man may have an insane 
determination to succeed in some line 
for which he possesses absolutely no 
ability. As witness, Goethe’s desire 
to become an artist. Anybody with 
five fingers and a pad and pencil could 
draw as well.” 


Mr. Winston Churchill 
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‘“* That does n’t disprove my theory, 
however. You say a man may be filled 
with determination to do something 
for which he is unfitted. As a matter 
of fact, however, if he has n’t the abil- 
ity, the desire is apt to be correspond- 
ingly weak, although he may, of course, 
think it is exigeant. A great many 
men, I feel convinced, go into literary 
and artistic work with the, perhaps un- 
conscious, desire to find something in 
which they need not work very hard 
and in which they can be masters of 
their own time. Also, the chance of 
winning fame easily leads many into 
these lines. But that does not mean 
that they have the requisite determina- 
tion to succeed. You cite Goethe as 
an example of a man who was deter- 
mined to do something for which he 
lacked the talent. But how do you 
know that he was really determined ? 
Can you prove it ?”’ 

In view of the fact that I had never 
discussed the question with the Herrn 
Geheimrat and that the opportunity 
so to do had been irrevocably lost 
seventy years ago, there was nothing 
for it but to acknowledge the strength 
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of my interlocutor’s contention, while, 
of course, remaining absolutely un- 
convinced. 

For the beguilement of the uncertain 
hours of railway travel I had taken with 
me a volume of Green’s “ Short History 
of the English People,’’ and about 
this work as a pivot our discussion 
shifted to the point of the conversa- 
tional compass marked ‘“ historical 
novels,’” on which subject the views of 
my host may be considered to carry 
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tation; yet nevertheless when I read 
him I can fairly see before me those 
red-faced, roystering Normans; he 
makes them living presences,”’ 

** T have never been able to read an 
of Hewlitt’s books, Mr. Churchill,’’ I 
said; ‘‘ they read to me almost as 
though written by some one whose 
native tongue was not English. How- 
ever, I don’t care much for historical] 
novels of any kind.”’ 

** Well, I am myself not particularly 
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THE SOUTH TERRACE, OVERLOOKING THE CONNECTICUT RIVER 


the weight of the successful specialist. 

**'‘Whenever I read Green’s ‘ His- 
tory,’” he remarked anent the little 
volume, “‘ I think what a pity it is 
that some one has not done the same 
thing for American history as he did 
for English history. Of course he is 
not exhaustive, but his power of con- 
densation is wonderful: in a few words 
he gives one a perfect picture of a man 
or period. Have you read Hewlitt’s 
‘ Richard Yea and Nay’? He does 
the same thing, only, of course, inva 
different manner. His style, I know, 
is peculiar, almost to the point of affec- 


fond of the French order of historical 
novels,’’ said the author; ‘‘ I greatly 
prefer the quiet English sort, such as 
* Henry Esmond.’ ”’ 

** There is just this objection, how- 
ever, to the English novels of all sorts,”’ 
I said—*‘ Do they represent life as it 
really is? It does n’t seem to me 
that they do so.” 

*‘ I suppose you mean as regards 
morality and immorality ?’’ said Mr. 
Churchill. ‘‘ That is a very broad 
question and one that is very hard to 
settle. Would you advocate introdu- 
cing immorality into every book ?”’ 














‘* Well, that hardly admits of a cate- 
gorical answer, Mr. Churchill. I would 
advocate making literature an accurate 
and exhaustive reflex of life in all its 
phases, moral and immoral. And that 
is just what English literature is 
not.” 
‘** Tam by no means prudish in these 
matters,” said my host; ‘* but per- 
sonally I have never had to settle the 
question, as I had no occasion to deal 
with such subjects in my own books. 
My idea was to treat of the great forces 
that went to the making of the United 
States, rather than to study social 
conditions as manifested in individuals. 
It was necessary, for instance, for me to 
make Stephen Brice a prig on account 
of the exigencies of ‘ The Crisis’; but 
as far as his morality goes, although 
he is a composite character, I have 
known a dozen men intimately whose 
conduct was just as blameless. There 
are two ways of treating immorality in 
literature: in what may be called the 
pessimistic and optimistic ways. That 
is, to treat it with frank hopelessness, 
without the effort to elevate humanity ; 
or to treat it in a manner to make it a 
deterrent influence. Both of these 
methods are open to objection; the 
latter, of course, on the part of the 
advocates of art for art’s sake, as they 
would repudiate all writing with a 
purpose.” 

** That is all true, Mr. Churchill; 
but I am interested to see how you 
will solve the problem when you come 
to write your novel of contemporary 
life, which you say is to complete your 
cycle of American historical novels. 
It will be impossible to escape ques- 
tions of morality in treating of present- 
day civic life.” 

“* Yes, I suppose that is true; but I 
have n’t yet thought about the matter 
very deeply; it will be time enough to 
settle the question when I come to 
write the book. Of one thing, how- 
ever, Iam convinced—and that is that 
America is to-day the most moral 
country in the world. Of course, that 
is, judged entirely aside from the great 
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cities, which are corrupt 
land.”’ 

** The question, however, is, I said, 
“how long can America remain so ? 
All countries seem to run pretty 
much the same course, and with a 
growth in leisure and art America is 
sure to become more and more like 
European countries.”’ 

** Of course, that is true,’ said Mr. 
Churchill. ‘‘ The question for us is, 
how long can we defer this deteriora- 
tion ? Certainly, if I had my choice 
where and at what period of history to 
live, I should choose America at the 
present time. It seems to me the 
most interesting time of the world’s 
history. Just think of the problems 
that are waiting for us to solve!’ 

** In treating of such a character as 
Daniel Webster, Mr. Churchill, how 
would you portray him— just as he 
really was, or with his lapses omitted ?”’ 

** I should consider it wrong,” re- 
plied the author, ‘‘ to expose the weak- 
nesses of a man like Webster, because 
he is a historical ideal that should not 
be shattered. The same is true in re- 
gard to Hamilton; whereas, with a 
man like Aaron Burr, I should not 
hesitate to portray him exactly as he 
was, as that would mean no loss to 
historical ideals. 

** Practically I never write short 
stories,’” said my host toward the close 
of our conversation, ‘‘as I have all that 
I can attend to in writing the books I 
have already planned. When I was in 
New York, however, eighteen months 
ago, a young man came to me from 
one of the well-known minor magazines 
with a very liberal offer for a story for 
the periodical. ‘ But I never write to 
order,’ I told him; ‘ I could n’t think 
of doing it.’ ‘ But we have everything 
planned for you, Mr. Churchill,’ he 
urged; ‘the period of the story, and 
everything else about it.” He seemed 
to have the idea that I was vainly 
searching about for the scene and set- 
ting for a story, and that I would be 
duly thankful for assistance in the 
matter. 
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The Drama 


By J. RANKEN TOWSE 


OF the many more or less successful 
new plays produced during the Christ- 
mas season, there are not any of suffi- 
cient intrinsic value to require long or 
serious discussion now. The popularity 
of Mr. Shipman’s ‘‘ D’Arcy of the 
Guards’’ is due partly to its patri- 
otic interest, partly to the fact that it 
tells a simple love story of well- 
approved pattern, and very largely to 
a lively representation, and some ex- 
cellent military scenes, especially a 
jollification with punch and pipes and 
musical accompaniment. Structurally, 
the piece is very weak, sometimes al- 
most ridiculous, but it has life and 
action, and very few tedious moments. 
Between the gallant young Irish officer, 
distracted by love on the one hand and 
duty on the other, and the ardent little 
American patriot, who begins by hat- 
ing and ends by loving him, after she 
has tried to kill him, honors are pretty 
equally divided, and the lady’s final 
surrender, after victory, is entirely 
without prejudice to the cause which 
she has upheld so steadfastly. It 
would be a good thing if all interna- 
tional differences could be settled so 
pleasantly. Mr. Miller's part presents 


no difficulties and offers no great artistic 
reward, but he plays it in manly, 
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straightforward, agreeable fashion, with 
easy humor and sincere feeling. He is 
well supported by Miss Florence Rock- 
well, who is an attractive and spirited 
heroine, Charles F. Gotthold, and 
others. 

Mr. H. V. Esmond’s comedy, ‘‘ The 
Wilderness,”’ is an ambitious, purpose- 
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ful, clever, but uneven 
and not altogether con- 
vincing work. Profes- 
sedly, it isa satire upon 
the folly and emptiness 
of modern fashionable 
life, and particularly 
upon the abominable 
barter and saleof young 
virginity for wealth and 
title: - Unfortunately, 
the issue scarcely en- 
forces the proposed 
moral, inasmuch as the 
dishonest trickery of 
the heroine ultimately 
results in a future of 
unalloyed happiness 
and prosperity. Logi- 
cally, it is impossible 
to feel much sympathy 
for Mabel Vaughan, 
except possibly on the 
score of bad early train- 
ing. Itis true that she 
experiences a_revul- 
sion of feeling upon the 
discovery—effected in 
one of the most vital 
scenes of the play— 
that her chosen lover 
wants her to be his 
mistress, not his wife, 
but her emotion is one 
of disappointment, of 
offended prudence 
rather than of intoler- 
able outrage. She does 
not instantly break 
with him, at once and 
forever, but philoso- 
phizes, and, in almost 
the next instant, accepts the honest pro- 
posal of the rich baronet, for whom she 
and her mother had long been angling. 
Her outburst of hysterical passion or 
remorse after plighting her troth, is not 
clearly explained. At all events, her 
repentance, or shame, or regret, is not 
strong enough to induce her to tell the 
truth. Even after her marriage, when 
she has learned to love her husband 
for himself alone, and to rebel against 
the utter selfishness and immorality of 
her mother, she is still willing to re- 
ceive the old base lover upon such 
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friendly terms that he is encouraged 
to renew his approaches. Her rebuke 
is then sufficiently plain and scorching, 
and this ought, by every principle of 
reason and sound dramatic practice, to 
have been followed promptly by the 
full confession to her husband upon 
which she had already resolved. But 
here Mr. Esmond makes the serious 
mistake of informing the husband of 
the true state of the case by means of 
the trite and clumsy expedient of a 
mislaid letter, and the whole situation 
is changed in order that the final agony 




































































MR. OTIS SKINNER AS LANCIOTTO IN “FRANCESCA DA RIMINI”? 


may be prolonged. It may be granted 
that the scenes thus gained are the- 
atrically effective in themselves, but 
they are superfluous and detract from 
the force and pathos of the true climax, 
which is the confession by the wife of 
her fault and of her love. This was 
made extraordinarily moving by the re- 
fined, delicate, and eloquent acting of 
Margaret Anglin. In the earlier acts 
she rather over-emphasized the darker 
side of the girl's character, making her 
designing rather than shallow, but in 
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the closing scenes 
her acting was real- 
istic in the best 
sense, in its close 
imitation of nature, 
and its depth of 
passionate and 
tremulous emotion. 
She saved the for- 
tunes of the play, 
which up to that 
moment had trem- 
bled in the balance. 
The general repre- 
sentation was more 
than creditable, but 
the chief honors 
were indisputably 
hers, and, in so brief 
a review, it would 
not be fair to at- 
tempt to divide 
them. 

The popular suc- 
cess, foreseen from 
the first, of Mr. 
Belasco’s ‘‘Du 
Barry,” is mainly 
due to artfuily 
stimulated curios- 
ity. The piece isa 
splendid and in 
many respects an 
artistic spectacle. 
Such a picture as 
that of the Du 
Barry’s bedroom is 
worthy of the most 
famous stage, and 
throughout the dec- 
orations and dresses 
are upon a lavish 
scale. But the play 
itself, despite its introduction of a 
few historical facts, belongs to a 
common type of melodrama. The 
dialogue is of the most ordinary qual- 
ity. As for the central figure, she is 
not the artful and fascinating courte- 
san who was able to enchain and rule 
the luxurious and profligate Louis, but 
a new Zaza, manifestly and rather cun- 
ningly devised to fit the theatrical 
methods of Mrs. Leslie Carter, and 
played by her upon the exact lines of 
the earlier character, with the same 














flaunting audacity, the same ‘violent 
contrasts, and the same exhibitions of 
tempestuous animal passion that> so 
tickled the ears of the groundlings a 
year ago. Mrs. Carter is a far better 
performer technicaly than she used to 
be, and has learned how to employ all 
her available resources. She is acom- 
petent exponent of flaming melodrama 
and can sustain herself for a consider- 
able period at a high pitch of unregu- 
lated fury. At such moments she 
entrances those who confuse mere 
sound with sense and feeling. But her 
paroxysms are athletic, not emotional. 
They are all on the same shrieking, 
strenuous key, vigorous and volumi- 
nous, but unmodulated, unrefined, and 
uninspired. It is not in such whirl- 
winds that the breath of genius comes. 
Possibly she may be capable of better 
things, but just now she, and her 
directors, seem to be content with the 
achievement of what is known theatri- 
cally as a howling success. 

‘‘A Gentleman of France”’ is one of 
the best acting plays that has been 
manufactured thus far out of a modern 
novel, but it derives its chief import- 
ance from the really admirable romantic 
acting of Mr. Kyrle Bellew in the 
principal character. His easy grace, 
his incessant, significant, and pictu- 
resque action, his mastery of pose, and 
unfailing sense of situation, his avoid- 
ance of exaggeration and rant, his 
fervor as a lover, his nicely modulated 
and clean crisp delivery, and his dash- 
ing sword-play, are object lessons, of 
great value, in an almost forgotten art 
for our younger actors. A better per- 
formance than this, in a piece of this 
kind, has not been seen since the days 
of Fechter. His fight upon the stair- 
case is one of the most striking things 
of the sort ever seen upon the stage. 

The limitations of space will only 
permit the briefest reference to Basil 
Hood’s ‘‘ Sweet and Twenty,”’ a pretty, 
simple, sympathetic little love story, 
played neatly, but with rather labori- 
ous sentimentalism, at the Madison 
Square, or to the performance, in the 
same theatre, of the first act of ‘‘ Les 
Romanesques,” which was very favor- 
ably received. Bessie Tyree and Isa- 
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bel Irving acted prettily as the lovers; 
and Stanley Dark, humorously, as the 
mock bravo. Boker’s fine play, ‘‘ Fran- 
cesca da Rimini,’’ is no novelty, but 
its revival at the Victoria Theatre, and 
its enthusiastic reception, must not be 
altogether overlooked. Hearty con- 
gratulations are due to Mr. Otis Skinner 
upon the success of his artistic enter- 
prise, and his own able, eloquent, pic- 
turesque, and forcible impersonation of 
Lanciotto. Such a representation, at 
this time, is precious and encouraging 
to all true lovers of the stage. 

Mr. Grundy’s stage version of the 
much dramatized *‘Les Doigts de 
Fée,’’ which he calls, appositely 
enough, ‘‘ Frocks and Frills,’’ is the 
lightest of light comedies, showing how 
a poor relation of a titled but inexpres- 
sibly mean family makes a fortune by 
dréss-making, and avenges the slights 
put upon her by her kinsfolk by pour- 
ing the hot coals of charity upon their 
humbled heads. It is an ephemeral 
trifle, with bright dialogue, some amus- 
ing situations, and plentiful opportuni- 
ties for the display of sumptuous 
millinery. It was magnificently dressed 
and admirably played at Daly’s by 
Daniel Frohman’s company. Dorothy 
Dorr as a new Flora McFlimsy, Alice 
Fischer as an aspiring parvenue, Jame- 
son Lee Finney as a stuttering young 
baronet, and Grant Stuart as a vain, 
selfish, hypocritical, and empty peer, 
especially distinguished themselves. 
Good work was done also by Hilda 
Spong, Robert Lorraine, and Rose 
Eytinge. The performance, indeed, 
was worthy of the best traditions of the 
house in this style of entertainment, 
and was greeted with continuous merri- 
ment and applause. 

The appearance of the eminent 
English actress, Mrs. Patrick Camp- 
bell, in the Republic Theatre was un- 
doubtedly the most interesting event 
of the present theatrical season up to 
date. She was welcomed heartily by 
an uncommonly brilliant and _ intelli- 
gent audience, and her first impersona- 
tion, Magda, which is all that can be 
considered in this article, was received 
with general admiration. Anything 
like a deliberate estimate of her histri- 
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onic powers, based upon a single per- 
formance, would be manifestly unfair, 
but it is clear that her claim to be con- 
sidered as a leader in her profession, so 
far as the younger members of it are 
concerned, cannot be disputed. Ap- 
parently she is an actress who, largely 
governed, if not limited, by her per- 
sonal instincts, has rare faculties and 
power of expression. Her voice is a 
charming instrument, rich, soft, and 
musical, with sufficient volume, but no 
abnormal amount of power or reso- 
nance; her eyes, large and dark and 
deep, often partly veiled, as in Orien- 
tals, by the drooping lids, lighten 
finely, in her moments of excitement, 
and become wonderfully expressive 
and attractive. Her great height, her 
graceful, sinuous figure, and her long 
arms make her poses singularly pictur- 
esque and her gestures uncommofly 
eloquent and striking. Few women 
upon the stage, even among those most 
liberally dowered with beauty, are so 
uniformly picturesque and decorative 
in movement as she, In many ways 
she suggests strong individuality, and 
it is probable that in all her impersona- 
tions there will be a certain sameness, 
but she has moments of genuine in- 
spiration, and then she reaches a very 
high level. In brilliancy, finesse, and 
thorough grasp and maintenance of the 
assumed character, her Magda is not 
the equal of Madjeska’s, but it need 
fear comparison with that of no other 
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English - speaking actress. But the 
portrayal of the fundamental woman 
was very strong, moving, and true. 
Mrs. Campbell’s best work, undoubt- 
edly, was done in her scenes with her 
old lover and betrayer, the hypocritical 
Keller. Particularly fine were the mock- 
ing and contemptuous scorn with which 
she treated his advances, and the final 
burst of ungovernable hatred and fury, 
which for an instant revived strange 
memories of the Kate Bateman of 
thirty years ago, with which she drove 
him from the door. This was a splen- 
did bit of work, and won a tribute of 
especially fervent applause. There 
were innumerable fine and_ tender 
touches, too, in the scenes with her 
sister and her father, and she made the 
last fatal interview very thrilling by her 
terror and despair ; her final attitude, as 
she sank upon her knees, utterly 
crushed and broken, being as expres- 
sive as anything could be of complete 
wretchedness. Altogether it was a per- 
formance of the first class, although 
marred by aggravating elocutionary 
defects and a certain lack of variety. 
Doubtless she was handicapped, to a 
certain extent, by unfavorable condi- 
tions. The actors who played the 
Pastor and von Keller were both mis- 
cast, and the performance and the play 
suffered much by their weakness. Her 
success, before a new and critical audi- 
ence, in these conditions, was therefore 
all the more noteworthy. 











‘‘The Benefactress”’ from a Personal Point 


of View 


By ELIZABETH VON HEYKING 


YESTERDAY afternoon I began read- 
ing Elizabeth’s newest book, and it 
was midnight when I shut it on its last 
page and turned off the electric light. 
In the dark world outside I heard the 
rain falling and the wind rustling in the 
tall eucalyptus tree of my Mexican 
garden. It sounded hike autumn in 
Germany, like the wind sweeping over 
the Baltic Sea and sighing in the pine 
woods on the Pomeranian coast—home 
sounds they were, of the far-off land 
whose nature and scenery Elizabeth the 
Stranger describes so well. But what 
attracted me in her latest book, so that 
I read it without stopping from begin- 
ning to end, is not that it deals with 
the Fatherland,—for in truth it is 
treated therein with even more than 
her usual quick perception of weak and 
ludicrous points, and when I am away 
from Germany I get very tender and 
sensitive on the subject of the Father- 
land,— what attracted me are those 
traits which we find everywhere, which 
are human nature all the world over, 
whether our lot be cast among Teu- 
tons, Anglo-Saxons, or Latins. 

How well she describes the hour 
when it begins to dawn upon us that 
the bother of life is much greater than 
the pleasure which can be extracted 
from it, a conviction to which, thou- 
sands of years ago, men came, on whom 
the snowy peaks of Himalaya were 
looking down, cold and indifferent, and 
which in our age yet remains the last 
word of philosophy. How well she 
knows that all our statuesque resigna- 
tion can be changed by a small share 
of personal good luck into buoyant joy; 
that there are letters, which the post- 
man brings in as if they were like all 
letters, and that yet alter our whole 
way of looking at the world. For all 
we really know is only the result of 
personal experience, and if happiness of 
some kind comes to us, the world ap- 
pears transformed into a fair place. 
And it seems so easy to be good when 
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happy! That great truth also Eliza- 
beth knows and she shows it in the 
career of her heroine, Anna, who forms 
many good resolutions yet always falls 
back into bitterness whilst living in the 
galling dependence of her rich sister- 
in-law, but whose heart goes out full of 
love and sympathy towards all suffer- 
ing ones as soon as a little happiness 
and independence are given to her by 
fate, in the shape of an old German 
uncle who leaves her his estate. The 
average man and woman always get on 
and show best in the light of good for- 
tune. The teaching that sorrow and 
suffering are good for us, chastening 
and elevating, is daily contradicted by 
what we see around us; it may be true 
for exceptional mortals, for such that 
are good and generous, brave and un- 
selfish under all circumstances. But 
their number is few and will not be in- 
creased, not even by all the preachings 
in and out of the pulpit of all the Lu- 
theran pastors whom Anna meets in 


_ her new home. 


But happiness and freedom from care 
may come too late for some. This ex- 
perience Anna also makes, when she 
transforms her German country house 
into a home for poor genteel. women, 
who, after all their loneliness and sad- 
ness, are to find there a sure haven of 
rest and loving sistership. ‘“‘If you 
were to be absolutely happy for fifty 
years to come, after all you have gone 
through, it would only be justice,”’ 
Anna says to one of her chosen ones. 
But arrears of happiness cannot be 
taken in like accumulated money inter- 
ests. The faculty for contentment and 
gratitude dies if it never has been put 
to use. With the women whom Anna 
takes to her hearth and heart, sourness, 
pettiness, and malice have become life- 
long habits. They might all have 
been happy if they only had had a 
chance to begin when five years old, 
but when they arrive at Kleinwalde it 
is too late, and Anna might just as well 
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expect a fifty-years-old cook to leave 
off baking cakes and play Beethoven 
instead. Her motives are suspected 
and misinterpreted by those whom she 
would benefit ; all she gives seems little 
to those who cannot forgive that they 
are in a position to receive, and the 
scheming mother of a spendthrift son 
tries to ensnare her into a foolish mar- 
riage—in fact, she meets in Germany 
with the fate that all the world over 
awaits benefactors and particularly 
young, handsome, and inexperienced 
benefactresses. 

Anna is on the verge of getting very 
disgusted with impoverished feminine 
gentility, because it will not let her 
better its lot, when sudden outward 
events change the course of her whole 
thoughts, and from her world of dreams 
she awakes to the realities of life. A 
neighboring country squire, Axel, who 
loves her and whose offer of marriage 
she has refused on account of her self- 
imposed mission of guardian-angel- 
ship to her Chosen Ones, becomes the 
victim of a judicial error and is arrest- 
ed on the charge of having set fire to 
his own dilapidated farm buildings, in 
order to obtain the sum for which they 
were insured. In his peril she discov- 
ers her love for him. The last chap- 
ters describe the harsh treatment to 
which he is subjected in prison, the 
way in which he is forsaken by rela- 
tives and by people hitherto dependent 
on him, the satisfaction of obscure offi- 
cials to have a member of the upper 
classes in their power, their zeal to ac- 
cumulate proofs against him, so as to get 
preferment out of this cause célebre. 
Those last chapters are like a night- 
mare, and although in the conclusion 
the real culprit confesses and we are 
free to picture to ourselves Anna de- 
voting henceforward all her stores of 
love and tenderness to Axel, the im- 
pression of an awful, irretrievable 
wrong remains with us—that feeling of 
desolate helplessness which overcomes 
us before unjustly suffered ignominy, 
when all we ever believed in seems 
shaking, when we ask: “ How could this 


be allowed to happen? ”’ when we know 
that it can never be repaired, because 
naught can be undone that once has 
been. The usually light-hearted and 
humorous Elizabeth, whom we are ac- 
customed to hear laughing gayly at the 
expense of queer things and people of 
her adopted country, here found deep, 
tragic notes under which our heart- 
strings vibrate. 

From an artistic point of view it 
might perhaps be called a mistake that 
the book so entirely changes its tune, 
that after gayly ironical descriptions 
and funny incidents and straight away 
from the company of more or less cari- 
catured specimen of German mankind, 
we are without transition brought face 
to face with the greatest human an- 
guish, with the despairing cry of inno- 
cent suffering. A clever author like 
Elizabeth could certainly have led 
Anna through less terrible paths to the 
knowledge that it is easier and more 
satisfactory to make a good man happy 
than to try and content three grasping, 
lying, intriguing. old women, and her 
book as a book would perhaps have 
been better. But here, as so often, to 
know is to understand. From our 
personal experiences, from the out- 
ward events of our life much may be 
explained — the characteristic points 
and angles our nature has acquired, 
sometimes even our artistic mistakes. 
He who knows that Elizabeth has in 
real life made all those efforts to clear a 
dear one from an unjust charge which 
she tells us of Anna,—he who knows that 
does not stop to consider if the latter 
part of the book would not be more in 
keeping with its light, witty beginning 
if it were less tragically sombre; he 
reads and feels that here, composition 
ended, that truth alone faces us, “‘ life 
as it is without dreams, with its abso- 
lute cruelty and pitilessness.’’ He 
who knows reads those last pages with 
deep emotion and compassion and also 
with frank admiration for the brave 
woman who answers life’s riddle by 
saying: ‘‘ Courage alone matters, not 
happiness,”’ 
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OF course [says Prof. James in his 

magnificent chapter upon the Will] we 
measure ourselves by many standards. 
Our strength and our intelligence, our 
wealth and even our good luck are 
things which warm our heart and make 
us feel ourselves a match for life. But 
deeper than all such things and able to 
suffice to itself without them is the 
sense of the amount of effort which we 
can put forth as if it were 
the substantive thing which we are and 
those were but the externals which we 
carry. 
In ‘‘The Real World” * Mr. Robert 
Herrick has written a story which is 
full of incident and action, and, with- 
out being pedantic or philosophic, is 
based upon and illustrates this theorem 
in psychology. If this seems a serious 
undertaking for a novel, it is one that 
success justifies. 

Jack Pemberton is a lonely little boy 
in a squalid home where there is per- 
petual friction and squabbling. Out 
of his jarring surroundings he finds oc- 
casional escape. At moments, music, 
certain books, the aspect of nature, 
give him the strange sense of a world 
of perfect harmony. Hecannot make 
the affirmation permanent, yet he is 
sure that it is the other world which is 
real, not this one, full of ugly facts re- 
ported by the common senses of men. 

Things happen to Jack: his father’s 
death, his schooling, his determination 
to take the world for his oyster, his col- 
lege course, his business experiences. 
He has force and character and he 
carves a life for himself. But always 
he retains his apprehension of the un- 
reality of the outer world; it is a place 
of shadows, of wooden dummies, where 
men and women grope for something 
genuine and do not find it. And al- 
ways he feels vaguely that ‘‘ to possess 
the ultimate vision of things he must 
forego the alleviations to pain proffered 
by his clamorous senses.”’ To take the 
outer world for real is to lose the power 
to create that inner realm of harmony. 


$. “The Real World.” By Robert Herrick. Macmillan. 
1.50. / 
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When at last the one human being 
who has sometimes seemed to belong 
among the real things shows herself 
weak, sensual, selfish, and later turns 
temptress and would persuade him to 
dishonor, to the lower life, to wreak 
himself upon the world of sense about 
which, for him, no beautiful illusions 
cling, he makes the supreme effort of 
which the will is capable to hold him- 
self erect, to be free—and by that very 
effort there is born out of the shadows 
of things a world that is real, that is 
his own. At last he has created the 
universe anew for himself, since this is, 
forever, the World of the Will. 

This is the deepest drama human na- 
ture knows; it is the Miracle Play of 
our existence. In casting it into fiction, 
Mr. Herrick has done a daring thing, 
but one which is so strong and so true 
that beside it all his other literary ex- 
periments, as well as most of the fiction 
of the day, seem thin and tentative. 


If you wish a companion-picture to 
Mr. Herrick’s vivifying drama of the 
Will Triumphant, read ‘* Orléff and 
His Wife.” * Here you have the terri- 
ble fatalism of the Slav in its most 
hopeless and degraded form. The 
book is one for which the Western 
reader can find small justification. It 
is painful beyond expression. It deals 
with the lives of tramps, outcasts, the 
lowest, the most embruted members of 
the Russian body politic. The realism 
is unrelieved. There is no attempt at 
story-making. Gorky simply sets down 
a detailed account of men and women 
he has known in the slums, on the road, 
their speech, their manners, their 
thought. To Gorky himself it seems 
worth while todo this. He says, 


every man who has fought with life, who has been 
vanquished by it, and who is suffering in the pitiless 
captivity of its mire, is more of a philosopher than 
even Schopenhauer himself, because an abstract 
thought never moulds itself in such an accurate and 
picturesque form as does the thought which is 
directly squeezed out of a man by suffering. 
*“Orléff and His Wife.” By Maxim Gorky. Scrib- 


ner. $1.00, 
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As a matter of fact, the philosophy 
which misery wrings out of Gorky’s 
Russian is utterly valueless, for there 


is no hope in it. The elements that 
go to make their condition miserable 
and keep it so are simple. They show 
uncontrolled passions, including a vast 
and frightful capacity for sheer brutal 
rage, and an unwillingness to work to- 
wardanyend. They all have strength, 
but they have no desire to direct or 
contro] it. What power they have 
works for their own undoing as the 
loose piston-rod destroys the boiler or 
as the propeller blades, if deprived of 
the resistance of the water, rock the 
ship. 

When they ponder over these things, 
their philosophy is that of submission 
to the anarchy of their natures. To 
arise and shake off the old Adam never 
occurs even to the most thoughtful. 
Orl6éff beats and kicks his wife fright- 
fully without cause, and when she 
moans, ‘‘ Come, that will do,’’ he says, 
‘** Am I to blame if I have that sort of 
a character?’’ Philip, the teacher, ad- 
vises Yakoff how to beat his wife cau- 
tiously so as not to make an end of her. 
It must be done, *‘ one can’t get along 
otherwise. Whom have I to 
thump my fists against —the wall ? 
—when I can’t endure things any 
longer?” Konovdaloff talks thus about 
himself : 


What am I? A barefooted, naked tramp—a 
drunkard and a crack-brained fellow. I live and 
grieve. . . . What about? I don’t know. It’s 
somewhat as though my mother had brought me 
into the world without something which all other 
people possess, I have no inward guide 
to my path. I have n’t the right sort of 
spark . . . or force, or whatever it is, in my 
soul, Well, some piece or other has been left out 
of me, and that’s all there is to it. So I live along 
and search for that missing piece and grieve for it, 
but what it is ig more than I know myself. 


This was the cry of Foma Gordyécef. 
It is the end at which all Gorky’s char- 
acters arrive. Noone wins to the light 
but Orldff’s wife. To the Western mind 


this overwhelming consciousness of the ° 


disorder of life and of personal help- 
lessness before it is as untrue as it is 
depressing. Its antidote is the gospel 





of free will. But who is to preach it to 
outcast Russia if not the man who has 
risen from the outcast’s rank? 


Mr. Curtin tells us that the author of 
““ The Argonauts ’’ * is considered the 
greatest writer among women of the 
Slavonic race. She is certainly an 
acute and thoughtful observer. The 
vanity of wealth and power, the futility 
of neglect of duty, are the foundation 
themes of the book, and the author has 
constructed thereon a striking and not 
at all perfunctory tale. She gives usa 
picture of life in an unnamed Slavonic 
capital which shows its most up-to-date 
phases; the set of young exquisites 
who are disciples of Nietzsche and in 
search of ‘‘ impressions from beyond 
the world’’ must necessarily be a re- 
cent development in a society which 
we have been accustomed to regard as 
primitive rather than decadent. The 
painstaking delineation of them and 
their philosophy is altogether the most 
interesting feature of ‘‘ The Argo- 
nauts.”’ 


Here is a brilliant, distinguished, and 


interesting, if decidedly immature, 
novel.t It is one of the rare new works 
of current fiction which an intelligent 
person can read without an uneasy sus- 
picion that he is paving the way to 
softening of the brain thereby. The 
author has given sincerely of his best 
throughout, and his best is worth hav- 
ing. He has set himself the task of 
drawing examples of the rising gener- 
ation of educated and active young 
Americans in their habit as they live, 
and of contrasting them with the gene- 
ration just preceding. The differences 
between the two are subtle, but actual, 
and are brought out with a thousand 
delicate strokes. Such a man as Cecil 
Windet is irrevocably of the past, while 
his son is just as surely one of the best 
types of the immediate future. The 
book is written with an amount of in- 
tellectual detachment that makes it 
seem cold at times, and until the end 
the reader is never quite sure that the 
*“*The Argonauts.” By Eliza Orzeszko. Translated 
from the Polish by Jeremiah Curtin. Scribner. $1.50. 


The New. Americans.” By Alfred Hodder. Mac- 
millan, $1.50. 
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author’s own philosophy of the affec- 
tions is adequate. As to his clever- 
ness, there is never any shade of doubt, 
and his cleverness is not of the kind 
that consists in a mere verbal flash in 
the pan, but is grounded on insight 
and phrased with deliberation. 

The chief fault of the book is that it 
contains some of the mistakes to which 
a precocious maturity would lay any 
writer open. The character of Isabel 
at twenty-two, for instance, is quite 
impossible; granted that at thirty-five 
she might know definitely what she 
wanted and be shameless and unscru- 
pulous in her pursuit of it, at twenty- 
two the thing is incredible. There are 
other things in the book that impair 
its validity as a piece of realism, but it 
remains full of interest and promise. 

CoRNELIA ATWOOD PRATT. 


‘** The Last of the Knickerbockers,” 
a comedy-romance by Mr. Herman K. 
Viele,* is a distinctively clever por- 
trayal of numerous significant social 
situations in the New York City of to- 
day. There are two girls, one the 
daughter and niece of two flat-pursed 
descendants of the ‘imperious Peter; 
the other, the child of a magical West- 
erner newly come both to New York 
and to the estate of multi-billionairism. 
And these two girls are friends. Some 
rémote but interested reader might like 
to know just the social possibilities 
that could bring them together in the 
first place. Perhaps some church com- 
mittee? But one must not be crudely 
curious. Enough that when this cur- 
rent of ancient respectability, tradi- 
tional social adequacy, albeit of present 
boarding-house dimensions, meets that 
other of palatial residence and parental 
gaucherie, there flashes a shower of 
bright sparks. 

The pungent humor of this story 


plays quite as frequently among the — 


absurdities of pride of birth as the cir- 
cus proportions of uncultured riches. 
Indeed, the point of view is manifestly 
cosmopolitan. The bee-line descend- 
ants are never contemptible, nor are the 
nouveau riche ever hopelessly vulgar. 


*“The Last of the Knickerbockers,” By H. K. Viele. 
Stone, Illustrated. $1.50. 
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Varicolored bits are thrown into the 
author’s kaleidoscope, society is the re- 
sult, and the pattern is always pretty. 
Only a life-long lover of every square 
foot of land from Bowling Green to 
Cathedral Heights could have written 
this story. Its pages are a map of the 
social waves that flow through every 
ward from Bowery Lane to Murray 


_ Hill. As the frequent mention of defi- 


nite localities brings to a New York 
reader the pleasure of instant recogni- 
tion of social atmosphere, so, too, must 
this very mention chill an alien with 
the sense of his own remoteness. And 
yet this literary preservation of the fast 
disappearing tradition of certain neigh- 
borhoods is a conspicuous element in 
the serious value of Mr. Viele’s story. 

Only once is the reader’s good faith 
imposed upon. Although the simu- 
lated death of Mr. Brisbane is obviously 
an improbable situation, it is so in- 
geniously novel in conception and be- 
guiling in execution that one can 
forgive the author this little trick. 
Altogether, ‘‘ The Last of the Knicker- 
bockers ’’ is a thoroughly artistic piece 
of comedy, refreshingly keen, urbanely 
jocose. 

MARGARET STERLING SNYDER. 


There are novels which, while they 
cannot lay claim to high rank among 
the best books of contemporary fiction, 
prove very absorbing reading. ‘* The 
Secret Orchard ’’* is one of these. The 
book from one end to the other is 
fraught with dramatic interest, except, 
perhaps, the one chapter where the story 
stops for a tableful of people to discuss 
the affairs of France,and again when the 
Canon and the Doctor become too dis- 
cussive. Digressions like these, even 
when they explain the characters of the 
book to a certain extent, are only for 
such men as M. Anatole France to per- 
mit themselves. But even in the parts 
where the action flags for a moment 
the sense of something about to hap- 
pen never leaves the reader. Through- 
out, the atmosphere of the story is as 
tense and breathless as the air before a 
thunder-storm. 


* “ The Secret Orchard.” By Agnes and Egerton Castle. 
Stokes. $r.50. 
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It has been said that to prolong sus- 
pense without allowing the reader's 
attention to be diverted is the secret 
of making an exciting book, and this 
secret the Castles have mastered. 

The human interest of the book is 
so great that it seems a little unneces- 
sary to have dragged in so highly born 
a personage as a descendant of the Stu- 
arts. 
opportunity to say pretty and effective 
things about the characteristics of that 
race, but the dragging in of historic 
names in so human a story gives an 
effect of appealing to that class. of 
readers who are fond of accounts of 
** high life.” 

It is not to be doubted that the Cas- 
tles had the stage in mind when they 
wrote ‘‘ The Secret Orchard.” So ap- 
parent is this that it robs the book of 
some of its artistic value. One can 
fairly read the stage directions between 
the lines. The story is divided into 
four ‘* books,” which might as well 
have been called acts, and each book 
ends with the conventional tableau of 
the well-regulated play. Nevertheless, 
** The Secret Orchard” is a clever and 
skilful piece of work. The writers of 
the wilderness of books that confronts 
one this year seem to have forgotten 
(or never to have learned) that an au- 
thor’s first duty is to amuse his readers. 
So it is with a certain gratitude to its 
creators that we lay down ‘‘ The Secret 
Orchard” that requires so little effort 
to read. 

M. A. VoRsE. 


By a rather noteworthy coincidence, 
two volumes of short stories * come to 
hand simultaneously in which the dia- 
lect-speaking folk of Devon are sympa- 
thetically exploited by authors native 
and to the manner born. ‘‘ The Strik- 


*“ The Striking Hours.” By Eden Phillpotts. Stokes, 
$1.50. “ Dunstable Weir.”” By Zack. Scribner. $1.50. 





Of course it gave the authors an _ 


ing Hours” of Eden Phillpotts and 
‘* Dunstable Weir” by Zack (Gwendo- 
line Keats) have a thousand and one 
points of contact. Any story in either 
book might have been written by the 
author of the other, so far as the sub- 
ject-matter is concerned; and in one 
case the parallelism extends even to the 
titles, which are practically identical, 
Mr. Phillpotts calling his tale ‘‘ Right 
of Way,” while Miss Keats calls hers 
**The Right o’ Way,” the theme in 
each case being the same—the privilege 
of passing over private ground if a 
corpse has passed over it. The way 
they treat this subject affords an ex- 
cellent basis for comparison of the 
work of these two authors. Both are 
accomplished artists, and each has 
made effective use of a local custom 
that could hardly fail to appeal to na- 
tive writers; yet there is a breadth and 
body to the man’s work that is not 
found in the woman’s. Mr. Phillpotts 
can provoke Homeric laughter in a 
story that abounds in tragic elements, 
without producing an effect of incon- 
gruity. Miss Keats, on the other 
hand, though by no means deficient in 
the sense of humor, is apt to strike a 
tragic note and stick to it. This is, of 
course, perfectly legitimate, and even 
artistic; but while one is impressed by 
her cleverness and admires the deftness 
of her touch, he feels that her talent 
has its well-defined limits. In reading 
** The Striking Hours” one is conscious 
all the while that the author is putting 
forth only a fraction of his strength,— 
that while his short stories leave noth- 
ing to be desired, he would be even 
more congenially occupied and at his 
ease in weaving the plot and filling in 
the details of a three-volume novel. 
Happy the shire that boasts at the 
same time two such masters of the art 
of fiction! 

J. B. G. 
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Mr. Lang’s Side Glance at Tennyson 


By A. I. du P. COLEMAN 


THE conception of the series to 
which this book* belongs, while not 
new, is an excellent one. In these 
days of haste and pressure, there must 
be many people of good general edu- 
cation who cannot afford the time for 
the exhaustive study of literary pro- 
gress which it is the privilege of the 
professed man of letters to make. 
Books of this size, giving them in 
compact form the results of such study, 
are exactly what they want. But un- 
fortunately the execution of the suc- 
cessive volumes is not always adequate 
to the conception. Mr. Saintsbury on 
Arnold and Mrs. Meynell on Ruskin 
have indeed contributed work of a 
substantive value; but Mr. R. Cope 
Cornford on Stevenson proved very 
disappointing, and was chiefly tolerable 
for assembling many delightful bits of 
good reading from his author. And 
now we fear we must say that Mr. 
Lang also fails to come up to our ex- 
pectations. It is just because one 
knows how good he can be when he 
tries that one is perhaps unduly an- 
noyed when he seems to fall short of 
his own standard. Mr. Crawford has 
given us a permanent type of the never- 
resting literary man in the miraculous 
Paul Griggs, who through the long 
night-watches covers sheet after sheet 
of paper with his right hand, his left 
all the while supporting his invalid 
wife. We may respect the dogged 
determination, the devouring industry 
of such a man; but as one reads of his 
Herculean labors, doubts will arise as 
to the quality of the copy which he is 
likely to turn out under such trying 
circumstances. The amount of printed 
matter which Mr. Lang signs in a year 
gives us an even more alarming con- 
ception, as of a man who must write 
with both his hands at once. In a 
word, this Tennyson book bears un- 
mistakable signs of haste,— of having 


*** Alfred Tennyson.” By Andrew Lang. (Modern Eng- 
lish Writers.) Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.00. 


been written in a short space of time, 
not to satisfy the cravings of his inner 
nature for expression, but to content 
an impatient publisher. 

Of course, even Mr. Lang’s hasty 
work is worth reading. There is a 
grace, a fulness, a variety of interest 
about everything he writes which 
makes us turn to it with a certainty 
of finding pleasure. All these qualities 
are present in this book, as are the 
special personal notes which would 
enable one to identify the author were 
his name not on the title-page. The 
composite Homer and the sacred #2 
branches of the Fijians appear with 
due observance to give an agreeable 
feeling of being at home. But there 
are many things less familiar and more 
useful. A pertinacious and convincing 
review of certain rash statements made 
by Mr. Frederic Harrison in his recent 
estimate of the poet is well worth 
reading, and’ there is a permanent 
value in the full and painstaking ex- 
amination of the ‘‘Idylls,’’ with a very 
satisfying vindication of the excellent 
Sir Thomas Malory from the strictures 
of the Positivist critic. For biography, 
Mr. Lang deliberately proposes to do 
no more than to epitomize the large 
work of the present Lord Tennyson: 
and the method is practically sufficient 
for his purpose. The critical estimates 
given throughout the book are all his 
own, and as such, while avowedly 
‘*those of a Tennysonian,”’ are entitled 
to the respect due to his universally 
admitted attainments. The faults of 
haste which we began by noting—fre- 
quent repetitions, in consequence of 
arrangement, and the like—are by no 
means of a character to impair seriously 
the value of the book for the class to 
whom it appeals. The proportion of 
space devoted here to complaint of 
them is based rather upon what these 
attainments give us a right to expect 
from Mr. Lang than upon the positive 
injury which results from carelessness. 
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‘Poets of the Younger Generation’’* 


By EDITH M. THOMAS 


NoT for many a day, in the current Generation.’’ All poets living, and all 
records of literature, hasthereappeared poet-lovers, owe him hearty grace, at 
such a champion of poesy, such a_ the very outset, for the genial and 
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staunch friend of the Muses, as the welcoming attitude which he assumes 
author of ‘‘ Poets of the Younger toward contemporaneous contributions 
to the great treasury of English verse. 
* Poets of the Younger Generation.” By William Archer. T0 his initial declaration, ‘‘ Apprecia- 
published ty percission ue John Lane. Portraits tion is the end and aim of the following 
154 
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pages,’’ he gives a well-deserved fillip 
to the cant criticism of the days for its 
use of the ‘“‘supercilious catchword 
‘minor poet’’’; contending, for his 
part, that the ‘‘ surest way to check 
the growth of a rising talent is to affix 
to its possessor the sneering label of 
‘minor poet.’’’ Mr. Archer very 
justly, as it seems to us, claims that a 
poet should be judged by his best — 
not his poorest—work. It is in the 
spirit, therefore, of generous hospitality 
that this very able essayist assembles 
his Academy of Immortals (of whom, 
however, there are but thirty-three in 
number). 

Mr. Archer seems well aware that he 
is like to run the gauntlet, on the im- 
putation of having made invidious dis- 
tinctions in this selection of names and 
fames. With perfectly frank good 
humor he admits the impeachment, 
but hastens to forestall sedition in 
camp by a judicious avowal of his own 
limitations on the side of temperament, 
as when he avers that various writers 
have been omitted from his Academy * 
“‘ for no better reason than that their 
work does not happen to chime with 
my idiosyncrasy. Intellectually, I can 








** Poets of the Younger Generation ”’ 
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recognize its merit; but it does not 
touch my emotions: it leaves me 
cold.”” We are not quite sure whether 
this disclaimer will strike the ‘‘ judicious 
reader’ as the more ingenuous or the 
more disingenuous. However this may 
be, we are sure that all readers, laying 
aside individual disagreements with his 
method of selection, will follow with 
keen interest Mr. Archer’s vivisection 
of the elements of poesy, so subtly well 
executed in his Introduction, which is 
a masterpiece of thorough and sym- 
pathetic criticism. Following Mr. 
Robertson’s suggestion (from whom he 
quotes), viz., that the ‘* perfect scien- 
tific critic’’ of the future will start 
out with a confession of his own faith 
and experience, Mr. Archer leads us 
through some delightful Montaigne- 
like pages of autobiography which nat- 
urally includes the story of his own 
intellectual evolution and successive 
poetic affiliations up to the period when, 
as he records of himself, ‘* it was from 
Wordsworth, whom I read for a col- 
lege essay, that I learned the true 
meaning of the word poetry.”’ Is the 
Wordsworthian influence, after all, the 
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predominant one —the unconsciously 
carried touchstone, as it were, by which 
Mr. Archer makes his apostolic assay 
of poetic quality? It is, at least, a 
surprising conclusion which he reaches 
in the following dictum: ‘‘ We return 
to Byron occasionally, with amuse- 
ment, refreshment, admiration ; Words- 
worth we have always with us.” We 
shall not quarrel with Mr. Archer, even 
if this be true; for his warm catholicity 
of taste is everywhere felt in these in- 
troductory pages. For him, there are 
** splendid flashes of true poetry in 
Pope, in Goldsmith, aye, even in 
Johnson.”” He has read Cowper and 
Crabbe ‘‘ with great pleasure,”’ and 
considers that the border ballads of 
Scott ‘‘ contain some of the purest 
poetic treasures of the language.”’ 
Mr. Archer fears not to be accounted 
philistine, as by some of these lightly 
launched straws of self-revelation we 
may plainly see. With regard to 
Browning, he is *‘ heretical to the point 
of paradox,” and in the worship of 
Shelley he “‘ genuflects with a differ- 
ence’’; and ‘‘ William Morris I read 
with admiration and pleasure—when I 
have time.’” Emerson he finds “‘subtle 








and searching in thought, individual, 
if not always harmonious, in utter- 
ance’’; while for Whitman he enter- 
tains a “‘ sincere affection, though far 
on this side of idolatry.” 

If we dally over Mr. Archer’s mere 
Introduction, he it is who must be held 
responsible; since he has so crowded 
these pages, first with affable intimate 
confession of his own predilections and 
then with searching discrimination and 
wise insight as regards the nature 
and the making of great verse. In 
these unrevering times of ours, — dis- 
illusioned, and proud of disillusion- 
ment,— it will be many a day before 
another such evangel shall be read us 
as this on the supernatural, miracul- 
ous quality inherent in the highest 
poesy. On this theme Mr. Archer 
speaks as with the authority of a 
vates himself, who may not be con- 
tradicted. Some of his sentences are 
indeéd memorabilia. 


Poetry is actually a great force, and potentially the 
greatest in the world, It has the religion of the 
future in its hands. The world will be 
whatever the imagination of mankind decrees that 
the world shall be. It is the present impotency of 
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man to imagine a peaceful and beautiful world that 
prevents or defers its realization. 


To this he hazards that the world 
would be “‘ re-created in three genera- 
tions,” if a poet of all-potential imagi- 
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which the master of the Lake School 
has left us, that ‘‘ Poetry is the breath 
and finer spirit of all knowledge’’? 





And now, regretfully leaving the 
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nation were to arise. Sucha poet must, 
however, possess one requisite over the 
great poets of the past, z. ¢., ‘‘ he must 
know more than they.” Does not 
this conclusion on the part of Mr. 
Archer bring us back to his Words- 
worthian affiliations, and the definition 


delightful causerze of Mr. Archer’s 
Introduction, and with the ringing 
enunciation of his brave faith in poetry 
still haunting the inner ear, let us see 
how he dispenses the sweet and bitter 
of critical judgment among those whom 
he has called to his tribunal. There is 
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a touch of that lovable naiveté (which 
we find so charming throughout the 
Introduction) when he discovers to us 
the fact that he has ranged these ap- 
preciations in alphabetical order, and 
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that ‘‘each writer is treated as though 
he or she were the only poet of the 
younger generation in England or 
America.’’ Yet this we cannot but 
deem a most wise and self-safeguarding 
precaution,—a canny foresight worthy 
the ‘‘ pure-bred Scotchman’’ Mr. 
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Archer declares himself to be; nor are 
we touched to any very profound sym. 
pathy when he hastens to assure us 
that ‘‘ this self-denying ordinance [that 
of forswearing comparison] has cost 
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me not a little trouble.’’ He has, 
indeed, done well—and safely—to “‘for- 
swear all comparison whatsoever be- 
tween the poets’’ on his list. But 
Mr. Archer can scarcely expect his 
reader to be equally ‘‘ self-denying,” 
either in the matter of observing alpha- 
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betical precedence or of abstinence 


from the ‘‘ vice of comparison.’’ The 
reader, not being vowed to an impartial 
generosity, may, then, begin with the 
optimates in Mr. Archer's Hall of 
Fame. Let us turn at once to our 
critic’s estimate of Rudyard Kipling. 
And here Mr. Archer shows a certain 
intrepidity; for at the probable time 
when this essay was written that small 
sibilant, refluent movement back from 
the high-tide mark of the Kipling idol- 
atry—a movement now grown distinct 
to the ear—had not as yet begun. In 
what Mr. Archer characterizes a 
‘‘ skeptical prolusion’’ he acknowl- 
edges that there have now and then 
flitted through his mind, with regard 
to Mr. Kipling’s work, questionings 
such as the following: ‘‘ Is it not jour- 
nalism raised to its highest potency ? 
Does this writer own due allegiance to 
the great tradition of the language ?”’ 
His praise of the ‘‘ Barrack-Room 
Ballads’’ is given without stint. ‘‘We 
read them with laughter and tears, the 
metres throb in our pulses, the cun- 
ningly-ordered words tingle with life; 
and if this be not poetry, what is ?’’ 
And yet, Mr. Archer complains that 
the poet ‘‘errs on the side of copious- 
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ness” and that ‘‘he is more a rhapso- 
dist than a pure lyrist.’” At one time 
he observes of Mr. Kipling’s vast ver- 
bal technicalism, that ‘‘ it is half the 
art of literature—nay, of life itself—to 
know the names of things.’’ Again, 
commenting on Mr. Kipling’s intimate 
acquaintance with the mechanical de- 
tails of many lives and occupations of 
men, he implies that our wonder at 
this conversance on the part of the poet 
argues a defect in his art. ‘*Wonder 
at an artist’s knowledge should always 
come to us as an afterthought; in Mr. 
Kipling’s case it is apt to get be- 
tween us ‘‘and the illusion of reality.” 
So declares Mr. Archer. Moreover, 
while exalting the realistic power with 
which Mr. Kipling spreads his ofttimes 
ensanguined canvases, Mr. Archer ob- 
serves that ‘‘there are passages where 
one doubts whether a still greater artist 
might not have produced an equal 
effect without laying on his colors 
quite so raw.’’ Perhaps the most no- 
table instance of Mr. Archer's antithetic 
treatment is reached in this observa- 
tion: *‘ Where his verse attains real 
grandeur, it comes mainly from his 
study of the Bible; and even then he 
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seems to give us Isaiah to a banjo 
accompaniment.”’ 

It is quite possible that neither the 
admirers nor the beraters of Mr. Kip- 
ling’s muse will be satisfied with Mr. 
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which he, seemingly, sets about to 
counteract. In Mr. Le Gallienne’s 
earliest verse, even, he finds a ‘‘heart 
of promise,’’ and of this graceful wri- 
ter’s critical prose he declares that, at 
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Archer’s estimate, which, nevertheless, 
tempers praise with censure very fairly, 
in our judgment. 

It has been somewhat the fashion of 
the critical brotherhood to disparage 
the work of Richard Le Gallienne — a 
fact of which Mr. Archer is aware, and 





its best, it is itself a ‘‘form of poetry.”’ 
In the essay on Stephen Phillips there 
is a long and searching inquiry into the 
rationale of the poet’s metrical eccen- 
tricities,— a consideration which the 
charmed reader of Mr. Phillips’s splen- 
did poetry would be more than ready 














to pass over, if Mr. Archer would al- 
low! The latter frankly admits that 
the prosodial difficulties which he en- 
countered in the ‘‘ Christ in Hades,’’ 
made a very enduring impression upon 
his mind. He as frankly acknowl- 
edges himself mistaken in his early im- 
pression that Mr. Phillips’s genius was 
lacking on the dramatic side. With 
Mr. Phillips’s two plays under analysis, 
he reads us a most clever lecture on 
the character of Mr. Phillips’s dramatic 
gifts. ‘‘He is a totally new phenome- 
non in English drama of the past two 
centuries—at once an inventor of situ- 
ations, and a master of language.’’ 
Again, in Mr. Phillips’s happy combi- 
nation of the dramatic with the scenic, 
he is reminded ‘‘of the elder Dumas 
speaking with the voice of Marlowe.” 
Of Mr. Francis Thompson, our critic 
declares that ‘“‘ he was born into the 
sect of the Sun Worshippers, and holds 
what he justly deems his Priesthood of 
Apollo by hereditary right.” (This, 
apropos of Mr. Thompson’s many in- 
vocations to the solar majesty, in 
dithyrambs of tumultuous diction and 
crowded imagery.) William Watson, 
in due course, furnishes the text of a 
very interesting study of the evolution 
of a poet dominated by the Words- 
worthian influence, but by degrees sub- 
ordinating this influence, and coming 
to his own,—the artist of the ‘‘exquis- 
itely graven cameo ’’—and a “ land- 
mark of sense and style in an age too 
apt to go astray in labyrinths of eccen- 
tricity, obscurity, and excess.’’ Lack- 
ing space to review singly each study 
among the thirty-three composing Mr. 
Archer’s ‘‘ Poets,’’ we can only say 
that his characterizations are for the 
most part distinguished by a fine sym- 
pathy of insight and an exact verbal 
embodiment of his thought. Some 
exceptions, some lapses, may remain, 
for a critic of critics to point out —as, 
when the spirit informing Mr. David- 
son’s poetry is characterized as ‘‘e/ec- 
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trically fuliginous rather than radiant 


and serene.’” Here one may well 
italicize — for what can electricity have 
to do with /fuliginosity? Also, we 
might mischievously question whether 
some of the encomiums meted out to 
the ladies of Mr. Archer’s Parnassus 
do not savor of journalistic perfunctori- 
ness. For instance: ‘‘ Mrs. Hinkson 
is a born poetess, if ever there was 
one’’; and as to Mrs. Radford’s work, 
Mr. Archer assures us: ‘‘ Never was 
there poetry with less of the ‘big bow- 
wow ’ style about it.’’ 

By his own candid and disarming 
notification that he has selected as 
pleased him best, we are precluded 
from questioning why some half-dozen 
American poets are here represented 
and some other half-dozen omitted. 
But it is within our province to inquire 
whether, as regards those admitted, 
the same critical penetration and clarity 
of judgment are exercised as in most 
of Mr. Archer’s other sketches. Will 
it not be a novelty to our trans-Atlantic 
readers to learn that Mr. Hovey was a 
“poet of aggressive virility,’’ the pre- 
destined ‘‘wearer of Whitman’s man- 
tle?”” Astothe imputed “‘ mysticism ”’ 
of Mr. Bliss Carman’s muse we doubt 
if that gentleman’s warmest disciples 
would greatly insist upon this point. 
When, however, Mr. Archer adduces 
as an instance of the poet’s ‘‘eerie 
strength” lines containing such Hudi- 
brastic imagery as 


Oh, the shambling sea is a sexton old, 


we may question Mr. Archer’s own 
‘**mode of visioning ’’ and raise a doubt 
as to the entire infallibility of his cactus 
eruditus where the final delicacies of 
poesy are concerned. But when all 
has been said, Mr. Archer has pro- 
duced a work abounding in usually 
skilful analysis and apt illustrative in- 
stances, and of vital interest both to 
poets and the laity. 





[The following was written by Mr. James apropos 
of Mrs. Bronson’s ‘‘ Reminiscences of Browning,” 
in the Century and Cornhill magazines. ] 


I HAVE read the pages of cordial and 
faithful reminiscence, in which a frank, 
predominant presence seems to live 
again, with an interest inevitably some- 
what sad—so past and gone to-day is 
so much of the life suggested. Those 
who fortunately knew Mrs. Bronson 
will read into her notes still more of it 
—more of her subject, more of herself 
too, and of many things—than she 
gives, and some may well even feel 
tempted to do for her what she has 
done here for her distinguished friend. 
In Venice, during a long period, for 
many pilgrims, Mrs. Arthur Bronson, 
originally of New York, was, so far as 
“*society,”’ hospitality, a charming per- 
sonal welcome were concerned, almost 
in sole possession; she had become 
there, with time, quite the prime repre- 
sentative of those private amenities 
which the Anglo-Saxon abroad is apt 
to miss just in proportion as the place 
visited is publicly wonderful, and in 
which he therefore finds a value twice 
as great as at home. Mrs. Bronson 
really earned in this way the gratitude 
of mingled generations and races. She 
sat for twenty years at the wide mouth, 
as it were, of the Grand Canal, holding 
out her hand, with endless good-nature, 
patience, charity, to all decently ac- 
credited petitioners, the incessant troop 
of those either bewilderedly making or 
fondly renewing acquaintances with the 
dazzling city. 

Casa Alvisi is directly opposite the 
high, broad-based, florid church of S. 
Maria della Salute—so directly that 
from the balcony over the water-en- 


trance your eye, crossing the canal,. 


seems to find the latch of the great door 
perfectly in a line with it; and there 
was something in this position that, for 
the time, made all Venice-lovers think 
of the genial padrona as thus levying in 
the most convenient way the toll of 
curiosity and sympathy. Everyone 
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passed, everyone was seen to pass, and 
few were those not seen to stop and to 
return. The most generous of hostesses 
died two years since at Florence; her 
house knows her no more—it had 
ceased to do so for some time before 
her death; and the long, pleased pro- 
cession —the charmed arrivals, the 
happy sojourns at anchor, the reluctant 
departures that made Ca’ Alvisi, as 
was currently said, a social porto di 
mare—is, for remembrance and regret, 
already a procession of ghosts; so that 
on the spot at present the attention 
ruefully averts itself from the dear 
little old faded, but once familiarly 
bright fagade, overtaken at last by the 
comparatively vulgar uses that are 
doing their best to “‘ paint out,’’ in 
Venice, right and left, by staring signs 
and other vulgarities, the immemorial 
note of distinction. The house, in a 
city of palaces, was small, but the 
tenant clung to her perfect, her ex- 
pressive position—the one right place 
that gave her a better command, as it 
were, than a better house obtained by 
a harder compromise; not being fond, 
moreover, of spacious halls and massive 
treasures, but of compact and familiar 
rooms, in which her remarkable ac- 
cumulation of minute and delicate 
Venetian objects could show. She 
adored—in the way of the Venetian, 
to which all her taste addressed itself 
—the small, the domestic, and the ex- 
quisite; so that she would have given 
a Tintoretto or two, I think, without 
difficulty, for a cabinet of tiny gilded 
glasses or a dinner-service of the right 
old silver, 

The general receptacle of these mul- 
tiplied treasures played at any rate, 
through the years, the part of a friendly 
private box at the constant operatic 
show, a box at the best point of the 
best tier, with the cushioned ledge 
of its front raking the whole scene 
and with its withdrawing-rooms be- 
hind for more detached conversation; 
for easy — when not indeed slightly 
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difficult — polyglot talk, artful d2dz¢e, 
artful cigarettes too, straight from the 
hand of the hostess, who could do 
all that belonged to a hostess, place 
people in relation and keep them 
so, take up and put down the topic, 
cause delicate tobacco and little gilded 
glasses to circulate, without ever leav- 
ing her sofa-cushions or intermitting 
her good-nature. She exercised in 
these conditions, with never a block, 
as we say in London, in the traffic— 
with never an admission, an accept- 
ance of the least social complication, 
her positive genius for easy interest, 
easy sympathy, easy friendship. It 
was as if, at last, she had taken the 
human race at large, quite irrespective 
of geography, for her neighbors, with 
neighborly relations as a matter of 
course. These things, on her part, 
had at all events the greater appear- 
ance of ease from their having found 
to their purpose—and as if the very air 
of Venice produced them—a cluster of 
forms so light and immediate, so pre- 
established by picturesque custom. 
The old bright tradition, the wonder- 
ful Venetian legend, had appealed to 
her from the first, closing round her 
house and her well-plashed water-steps, 
where the waiting gondolas were thick; 
quite as if, actually, the ghost of the 
defunct Carnival—since I have spoken 
of .ghosts—still played some haunting 
part. 

Let me add, at the same time, that 
Mrs. Bronson’s social facility, which 
was really her great refuge from im- 
portunity, a defence -with serious 
thought and serious feeling quietly 
cherished behind it, had its discrimina- 
tions as well as its inveteracies, and 
that the most marked of all these per- 
haps was her attachment to Robert 
Browning. Nothing in all her benefi- 
cent life had probably made her hap- 
pier than to have found herself able to 
minister, each year, with the returning 
autumn, to his pleasure and comfort. 
Attached to Ca’ Alvisi, on the land 
side, is a somewhat melancholy old 
section of a Giustiniani palace, which 
she had annexed to her own premises 
mainly for the purpose of placing it, 
in comfortable guise, at the service 
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‘of her friends. She liked, as she pro- 


fessed, when they were the real thing, 
to have them under her hand; and 
here succeeded each other, through the 
years, the company of the privileged 
and the more closely domesticated, 
who liked, harmlessly, to distinguish 
between themselves and outsiders. 
Among visitors partaking of this pleas- 
ant provision Mr. Browning was of 
course easily first. The point was, 
meanwhile, that if her charity was 


. great even for the outsider, this was by 


reason of the inner essence of it—her 
perfect tenderness for Venice, which 
she always recognized asa link. ‘That 
was the true principle of fusion, the 
key to communication. She communi- 
cated in proportion —little or much, 
measuring it as she felt people more re- 
sponsive or less so; and she expressed 
herself—in other words, her full affec- 
tion for the place—only to those who 
had most of the same sentiment. The 
rich and interesting form in which she 
found it in Browning may well be 
imagined —together with the quite 
independent quantity of the genial at 
large that she also found; but I am 
not sure that his favor was not pri- 
marily based on his paid tribute of such 
things as ‘‘ Two in a Gondola’’ and 
‘*A Toccata of Galuppi.’’ He had 
more ineffaceably than anyone recorded 
his initiation from of old. 

She was thus, all round, supremely 
faithful; yet it was perhaps after all 
with the very small folk, those to the 
manner born, that she made the easiest 
terms. She loved —she had at any 
rate greatly begun by it—the engaging 
Venetian people, whose virtues she 
found touching and their infirmities 
but such as appeal mainly to the sense 
of humor and the love of anecdote; and 
she befriended and admired, she stud- 
ied and spoiled them. There must 
have been a multitude of whom it 
would scarce be too much to say that 
her long residence among them was 
their settled golden age. When I con- 
sider that they have lost her now I 
fairly wonder to what shifts they have 
been put and how long they may not 
have to wait for such another messen- 
ger of providence. She cultivated their 
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dialect, she renewed their boats, she 


piously relighted — at the top of the 
tide-washed fa/i of traghetto or lagoon 
—the neglected lamp of the tutelary 
Madonetta; she took cognizance of 
the wives, the children, the accidents, 
the troubles, as to which she became, 
perceptibly, the most prompt, the 
established remedy. On lines where 
the amusement was rather less unfairly 
for others she composed in dialect 
many short comedies, dramatic pro- 
verbs, which, with one of her drawing- 
rooms permanently arranged as a 
charming commensurate theatre, she 
caused to be performed by the young 
persons of her circle—often, when the 
case lent itself, by the wonderful small 
offspring of humbler friends, children 
of the Venetian lower class, whose 
aptitude, teachability, drollery, were 
her constant delight. It was certainly 
true that an impression of Venice as 
humanly sweet might easily found itself 
on the frankness and quickness and 
amiability of these little people. They 
were at least so much to the good; 
for the philosophy of their patroness 
was as Venetian as everything else; 
helping her to accept experience with- 
out bitterness and to remain fresh, even 
in the fatigue which finally overtook 
her, for pleasant surprises and proved 
sincerities. She was herself sincere to 
the last for the place of her predilec- 
tion; inasmuch as though she had 
arranged herself, in. the later time— 
and largely for the love of ‘‘ Pippa 
Passes’’— an alternative refuge at 
Asolo, she absented herself from 
Venice with continuity only under 
coercion of illness. 

At Asolo, periodically, the link with 
Browning was more confirmed than 
weakened, and there, in old Venetian 
territory, and with the invasion of 
visitors comparatively checked, her 


preferentially small house became again 
a setting for the pleasure of talk and 
the sense of Italy. It contained again 
its own small treasures, all in the pleas- 
ant key of the homelier Venetian spirit. 
The plain, beneath it, stretched away 
like a purple sea from the lower cliffs 
of the hills, and the white campanili of 
the villages, as one was perpetually 
saying, showed on the expanse like 
scattered sails of ships. The rumbling 
carriage, the old-time, rattling, red- 
velveted carriage of provincial, rural 
Italy, delightful and quaint, did the 
office of the gondola; to Bassano, to 
Treviso, to high-walled Castelfranco, 
all pink and gold, the home of the 
great Giorgione. Here also memories 
cluster; but it is in Venice again that 
her vanished presence is most felt, for 
there, in the real, or certainly the finer, 
the more sifted Cosmopolis, it falls into 
its place among the others evoked, 
those of the past seekers of poetry and 
dispensers of romance. It is a fact 
that almost everyone interesting, ap- 
pealing, melancholy, memorable, odd, 
seems at one time or another, after 
many days and much life, to have 
gravitated to Venice by a happy in- 
stinct, settling in it and treating it, 
cherishing it, as a sort of repository of 
consolations: all of which, to-day, for 
the conscious mind, is mixed with its 
air and constitutes its unwritten his- 
tory. The deposed, the defeated, the 
disenchanted, the wounded, or even 
only the bored, have seemed to find 
there something that no other place 
could give. But such people came for 
themselves, as we seem to see them— 
only with the egotism of their griev- 
ances and the vanity of their hopes. 
Mrs. Bronson’s case was beautifully 
different—she had come altogether for 
others. 
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DEAR BELINDA: Anticipations are 
in the air, and what better time to in- 
dulge in them than at the beginning of 
a New Year? Mr. Wells’s book has 
set the fashion; we are all speculating 
in futures; devil a one of us but is a 
prophet. The old advice against pro- 
phesying before the event no longer 
deters anybody, and, like Habakkuk, 
who was also in the seeing line, we are 
capable de tout. From the light-hearted 
way in which Mr. Wells has set about 
his task of re-creating this nation and 
country, one would think that the 
game of vaticination was no more seri- 
ous a thing than Ping Pong. By the 
way, do you play Ping Pong? There 
has just been a tournament at the 
Queen’s Hall (in the absence of Busoni 
and Ysaye) and prizes were given and 
enthusiasm was kindled just as if it 
were a Tennis Tournament. What a 
people we are! Nothing damps our 
athletic and frivolous ardors. The 
same year that saw the South African 
holocaust has seen the rise of Ping 
Pong. The Germans do not play Ping 
Pong, but I believe that they make the 
materials; which is a parable. 

In connection with this subject there 
come some reflections concerning Eng- 
land’s future, which bring me back to 
anticipations again. The Daily News 
(that pathetic attempt to keep true to 
the impossible side of a national ques- 
tion) has been asking certain prominent 
men to say something about England’s 
awakening. Mr. Harmsworth, who 
holds a great engine for reform in his 
own hand, but does not always direct it 
toward that goal, sees a cause of weak- 
ness in our reluctance to travel except 
for the. purposes of gambling, sunning 
ourselves, tobogganing, or exterminat- 
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ing big game. The energy expended 
in projecting a bullet into the vital dis- 
trict of a rhinoceros’s body might give 
us another week or two of Empiry. 
Mr. Harmsworth does not exactly say 
this, but I think it is his meaning. 

What he wants us to do is to travel 
for mental profit: to visit America and 
watch its developments, to visit Ger- 
many and study its systems; just as 
Americans and Germans visit us. But 
there are no Casinos in America to 
compare with those on the Continent, 
nor does the lion lurk in its jungles. 
Mr. Kenrick Murray, of the London 
Chamber of Commerce, strikes deeper 
at the roots of the matter. We must 
educate better, hesays. Thiscertainly 
comes first. If only we could get indi- 
vidual thought into the people, and if 
that thought would breed a little self- 
sacrifice. Our pleasures are blocking 
the way. Wearea nation of cricketers, 
governed by a Cabinet of golf-players, 
as Mr. Bernard Shaw recently said. 
Or is it a nation of Ping-Pongers ? 

To turn to less gloomy anticipations, 
this year is to be notable for the Coro- 
nation, if nothing else. Edward VII.’s 
head will begin to lie uneasy on the 
26th June, if Bacon’s remark on the 
subject be true. London, it is con- 
jectured, is to be filled with Americans 
at that date—the homage paid by Re- 
publicans to Monarchy; Piccadilly will 
be widened in the wrong place; the 
Abbey will be closed from April Ist; 
and the fountains in Trafalgar Square 
will run with Australian Burgundy, as 
a compliment to the Colonies. The 
new stamps with the King’s head 
thereon begin at once; but we have to 
wait for the Coronation for the new 
coinage. 
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The year nineteen hundred and two 
is probably destined to stand out in 
history as the real beginning of aérial 
navigation. It was 1901 that saw M. 
Santos-Dumont’s triumph, but it is 
this year which is likely to bring aéro- 
cars within reach of more ordinary 
persons. Mr, Wells’s picture, in his 
novel of anticipations, ‘‘The Sleeper 
Wakes,”’ of the arrival of a huge aéro- 
phane from Paris, may be within easy 
distance of realization. Mr. Dan Leno, 
in the Drury Lane pantomime, advises 
Mr. Herbert Campbell (as a practically 
beardless Bluebeard) to take the 4.30 
camel to Egypt. The 4.30 aérophane 
will soon be the thing. Another 1g02 
improvement may be special tracks for 
motor cars. I look forward to a com- 
paratively adjacent day when to buy a 
railway ticket for anywhere will be the 
most unusual of occurrences. Avs it is, 
one can travel in a very ordinary motor 
car from Piccadilly to Sevenoaks in 
almost less time than a South-Eastern 
train would convey one from Charing 
Cross to London Bridge on the way 
thither. Possibly 1902 may see im- 
provements in railways too, but this 
seems an extravagant hope. 

The discoveries of Signor Marconi 
fill me with less pleasure. It will be 
a long time before I consent to entrust 
my private telegrams to the whole 
forces of the universe. To commit 
them to the safe carriage of a single 
wire is all right; but to turn them loose 
on the atmosphere is a thought too 
confiding. I dislike also to think of 
our planet as merely a huge electrical 
storage station. Is nothing free from 
this pervading force? Lord Salisbury 
seems to be, certainly; but is aught 
else? 

America, being always interested in 
literary byways, has revived the rather 
immaterial question, ‘‘ Did Bacon write 
Shakespeare ?’’ As if it mattered! 
Can they prove Bacon to have been an 
American? Perhaps that is to be the 
next move. Every development of 
this thesis adds to Bacon’s burdens. 
He was once held merely to have 
dashed off Shakespeare’s plays in the 
interval of other work. But now he is 
credited also with Burton’s‘* Anatomy”’ 





and Spenser's poems, and the works of 
Marlowe and Peele. Considering that 
he wrote also such trifles as the ‘‘ No- 
vum Organum’’ and his ‘ Essays,” 
and did a considerable amount of work 
as Lord Chancellor, and managed to 
line his pockets, too, his nights and 
days must have been fairly laborious. 
The oddest thing is, that in casting 
about among his varied output for 
something to put his own name to, he 
should have chosen such comparatively 
uninteresting matter as his confessed 
works, in preference to ‘‘King Lear” 
or the ‘‘Faery Queene.”” He found 
time, also, it seems, according to the 
American discoverers, to be Queen 
Elizabeth's son. The only useful ob- 
ject to be served by all this folly is a 
good advertisement for Sir Thomas 
Lipton, who should place a brand of 
Shakespeare’s Bacon on the market, 
or Messrs. Pears, who might approach 
German consumers of their soap with 
cakes of Biliteral Seife. Meanwhile, an 
ingenious correspondent of the Datly 
News has found a cipher in Dickens. 
Thus: 


Mr, Forster informs us in his life of the great 
novelist that in Mr. Micawber we see his father 
portrayed. 

We have, then, Dickens drawing a mental sketch 
of his parent and writing (mentally) under it 

My Father. 
But this must be disguised, so he proceeds as fol- 
lows: He leaves the first and last consonants and 
all the vowels, and gets 
My.a..er 

Then he replaces the f by the third preceding letter 
c, the t by the third succeeding letter w, and the h 
by the sixth preceding letter b, and gets 

Mycawber, 
But it is necessary to disguise the y, so he changes 
it to i, and finally gets 

Micawber, 


There is no end to this kind of thing. 
Mr. W. H. Mallock, who once wrote 
‘*The New Republic” and now be- 
lieves in Mrs. Gallup, should take note. 

Among the few new books just pub- 
lished is Sir M. E. Grant Duff’s ‘* Vic- 
torian Anthology.” Abandoning 
anecdotage for a while, Sir Mount- 
stuart has been collecting poems of 
Victorian poets; but they do not make 
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a very exhilarating show — nothing 
compared with the Elizabethan. We 
are better at verse than poetry just 
now. Another new book is the third 
instalment of Edward FitzGerald’s 
Letters, which have the flavor of old 
sherry. One of them, especially char- 
acteristic, tells how he discovered, 
many years afterwards, hidden away 
in a book, the slip of paper containing 
the name of a ship which had hailed 
him at sea in his lugger, asking him to 
report her as soon as he landed. He 
forgot everything about it for fourteen 
years. That was exactly like the man. 
Few of us have such gifts of procrasti- 
nation. To put off till to-morrow what 
might otherwise be done to-day is cer- 
tainly one secret of life. Small men 
never possess it. 

New books being so few immediately 
after Christmas, it may be well to look 
at some of the old ones of Igor. It is 
generally agreed that ‘‘ Kim’’ is the 
novel of the year. Lucas Malet’s *‘ Sir 
Richard Calmady’’ runs it close, but 
stories about deformed baronets are 
with many persons an acquired taste. 
Another clever book that many persons 
find it difficult to read is ‘‘ The House 
with the Green Shutters,’’ a Balzacian 
study of a villageful of sordid Scots, 
the first effort of its author. Another 
first book is ‘‘ The Column,’’ an exer- 
cise in Meredithese beyond common 


Books of To-Day and Books of To-Morrow 


* consumption. 
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Mr. Anthony Hope’s 
“‘ Tristram of Blent’’ and Mr. Jacob’s 
‘Light Freights’’ had many admirers. 
Criticism in book form has not been 
largely produced, Mr. Herbert Paul’s 
**Men and Letters’’ standing first. 
Another of the Datly News young men, 
Mr. G. K. Chesterton, is being followed 
in that paper and elsewhere with much 
eagerness. ‘‘ The Life of Lord Russell 
of Killowen ’’ seems to have been first 
favorite among biographies, and Mr. 
Lang's ‘* Mystery of Marie Stuart ’’ 
among histories. Other striking books 
were Mr. Bernard Shaw’s ‘‘ Three Plays 
for Puritans,’ Mr. Thomas Hardy’s 
“* Poems of the Past and of the Pres- 
ent,’’ and Mr. Wells’s “‘ Anticipations,”’ 
and two magnificent and readable vol- 
umes on Sicily by Douglas Sladen. 

The year also gave (very fortunately) 
the death-blow to the fashion for love- 
letters; it produced an interesting criti- 
cism, from a new standpoint, of Robert 
Louis Stevenson, by his friend Mr. 
Henley; and ‘* The Dictionary of Na- 
tional Biography ’’ was completed, at 
any rate for some time to come. 
What of 1902? Well, we shall see. 
Meanwhile, I wish you a happy twelve- 
month of it, and remain, 

Your friend, 


ARTHUR PENDENYS. 


LonpDOoN, January, 1902. 
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Typhoon 


By JOSEPH CONRAD 


Author of ‘* Children of the Sea,’’ ‘‘ Lord Jim,’’ Etc. 


I 


Captain MacWuirr of the steamer Nan- 
Shan had a physiognomy that, in the order of 
material appearances, was the exact counter- 
part of his mind; it presented no marked 
characteristics of firmness or stupidity; it 
had no pronounced characteristics whatever: 
it was simply ordinary, irresponsive, and 
unruffled. 

The only thing his aspect might have been 
said to suggest, at times, was bashfulness; be- 
cause he would sit, in business offices ashore, 
sunburnt and smiling faintly, with downcast 
eyes. When he raised them they were perceived 
to be direct in their glance and of blue color. 
His hair was fair and extremely fine, clasping 
from temple to temple the bald dome of his 
skull in a clamp as of fluffy silk. The hair of 
his face, on the contrary, carrotty and flam- 
ing, resembled a growth of copper wire clipped 
short to the line of the lip; while, no matter 
* how close he shaved, fiery metallic gleams 
passed, when he moved his head, over the sur- 
face of his cheeks. He was rather below the 
medium height, a bit round-shouldered, and 
so sturdy of limb that his clothes always 
looked a shade too tight for his arms and legs. 
As if unable to grasp what is due to the differ- 
ence of latitudes he wore a brown bowler hat, 
a complete suit of a brownish hue, and clumsy 
black boots. These harbor togs gave to his 
thick figure an air of stiff and uncouth smart- 
ness. A thin silver watch-chain looped his 
waistcoat and he never left his ship for the 
shore without clutching in his powerful, hairy 
fist an elegant umbrella of the very best qual- 
ity, but generally unrolled.. Young Jukes, 
the chief mate, attending his commander to 
the gangway, would sometimes venture to say 
with the greatest gentleness: ‘‘ Allow me, sir”’ 
—and, possessing himself of the umbrella def- 


erentially, would elevate the ferule, shake the 
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folds, twirl a neat furl in a jiffy, and hand it 
back; going through the performance with a 
face of such portentous gravity that Mr. 
Solomon Rout, the chief-engineer, smoking 
his morning cigar over the skylight, would 
turn away his head in order to hide a smile. 
“Oh! Aye! The blessed gamp. . . . Thank 
"ee, Jukes, thank ’ee,” would mutter Captain 
MacWhirr heartily, without looking up. 

Having just enough imagination to carry 
him through each successive day, and no more, 
he was tranquilly sure of himself, and from the 
very same cause he was not in the least con- 
ceited. It is your imaginative superior who 
is touchy, overbearing, and difficult to please; 
but every ship Captain MacWhirr commanded 
was the floating abode of harmony and peace. 
It was, in truth, as impossible for him to take 
a flight of fancy as it would be for a watch- 
maker to put together a chronometer with 
nothing except a two-pound hammer and a 
whip-saw in the way of tools. Yet the unin- 
teresting lives of men so entirely given to the 
actuality of the bare existence have their 
mysterious side It was impossible in Cap- 
tain MacWhirr’s case, for instance, to under- 
stand what under heaven could have induced 
that perfectly satisfactory son of a petty 
grocer in Belfast to run away tosea. And yet 
he had done that very thing at the age of 
fifteen. It was enough, when you thought 
it over, to give you the idea of an immense, 
potent, and invisible hand thrust into the ant- 
heap of the earth, laying hold of shoulders, 
knocking heads together, and setting the un- 
conscious faces of the multitude towards 
inconceivable goals and in undreamt-of 
directions. 

His father never really forgave him for this 
undutiful stupidity. ‘We could have got on 
without him,’’ he used to say later on; “but 
there’s the business. And he an only son, 
tan!”” His mother wept very much after his 
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disappearance. As it had never occurred to 
him to leave word behind he was mourned 
over for dead till, after eight months, his first 
letter arrived from Taleahuano. It was short 
and contained the statement, ‘‘We had very 
fine weather on our passage out.’’ But evi- 
dently, in the writer’s mind, the only impor- 
tant intelligence was to the effect that his 
Captain had, on the very day of writing, en- 
tered him regularly on the ship’s articles as 
Ordinary Seaman. ‘Because I can do the 
work,” he explained. The mother again 
wept copiously, while the remark, ‘‘Tom’s an 
ass,” expressed the emotions of the father. 
He was a corpulent man, with a gift for sly 
chaffing, which to the end of his life he exer- 
cised in his intercourse with his son, a little 
pityingly, as if upon a half-witted person. 

MacWhirr’s visits to his home were neces- 
sarily rare and in the course of years he dis- 
patched other letters to his parents, informing 
them of his successive promotions and of his 
movements upon the vast earth. In these 
missives could be found sentences like this: 
“The heat here is very great’’; or, “On 
Xmas day at 4 P.M. we fell in with some ice- 
bergs.’”” The old people became ultimately 
acquainted with a good many names of ships 
and with the names of the skippers who com- 
manded them, with the names of Scotch 
and English shipowners, with the names of 
seas, oceans, straits, promontories; with out- 
landish names of lumber-ports, of rice-ports, 
of cotton-ports; with the names of islands; 
with the name of their son’s young woman. 
She was called Lucy. It did not suggest it- 
self to him to mention whether he thought the 
name pretty. And then they died. 

The great day of MacWhirr’s marriage 
came in due course, following shortly upon the 
great day when he got his first command. All 
these events had taken place many years 
before the morning when in the chart-room of 
the steamer Nan-Shan he stood confronted by 
the fall of a barometer he had no reason to 
distrust. The fall—taking into account the 
excellence of the instrument, the time of the 
year, and the ship’s position on the terrestrial 
globe—was of a nature ominously prophetic, 
but the red face of the man betrayed no sort 
of inward disturbance. Omens were as noth- 
ing to him, and he was unable to discover the 
message of a prophecy till the fulfilment had 
brought it home to his very door. ‘“‘That’sa 
fall and no mistake,’’ he thought. ‘‘There 
must be some uncommonly dirty weather 
knocking about.” 
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II 


Tue Nan-Shan was on her way from the 
southward to the treaty port of Fu-chau with 
some cargo in her lower holds and two hun- 
dred Chinese coolies returning to their village 
homes in the province of Fo-Kien, after a few 
years of work in various tropical colonies. The 
morning was fine, the oily sea heaved without 
a sparkle, and there was a queer white, misty 
patch in the sky like a halo of the sun. The 
foredeck, packed with Chinamen, was full of 
sombre clothing, yellow faces, and pigtails, 
sprinkled over with a good many naked shoul- 
ders, for there was no wind, and the heat was 
close. The coolies lounged, talked, smoked, 
or stared over the rail; some, drawing water 
over the side, sluiced each other; a few slept 
on hatches, while several small parties of six 
sat on their heels, surrounding iron trays with 
plates of rice and tiny teacups: and every 
single Celestial of them was carrying with him 
all he had in the world—a wooden chest with 
a ringing lock and brass on the corners, con- 
taining the savings of his labor: some clothes 
of ceremony, sticks of incense, a little opium 
maybe, bits of nameless rubbish of conven- 
tional value, and a small hoard of silver dol- 
lars, toiled for in coal-lighters, won in gam- 
bling-houses or in petty trading, grubbed out 
of earth, sweated out in mines, on railway 
lines, in deadly jungle, under heavy burdens— 
amassed patiently, guarded with care, cher- 
ished fiercely. 

A cross swell had set in from the direction of 
Formosa channel about ten o’clock without 
disturbing these passengers much, because the 
Nan-Shan, with her flat bottom, rolling chocks 
on bilges, and great breadth of beam, had a 
reputation of an exceptionally steady ship in 
asea-way. Mr. Jukes, in moments of expan- 
sion on shore, would proclaim loudly that the 
‘told girl was as good as she was pretty.” It 
would never have occurred to Captain Mac- 
Whirr to express his favorable opinion so loud 
or in terms so fanciful. 

She was a good ship, undoubtedly, and not 
old, either. She had been built in Dumbarton 
less than three years before to the order of a 
firm of merchants in Siam—Messrs. Sigg & 
Son. When she lay afloat, finished in every 
detail and ready to take up the work of her 
life, the builders contemplated her with pride. 
“Sigg has asked us for a reliable skipper to 
take her out,” remarked one of the partners; 
and the other, after reflecting for a while, said: 
“T think MacWhirr is ashore just at present.” 
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“TIshe? Then wire him at once. He’s the 
very man,” declared the senior without a mo- 
ment’s hesitation. 

Next morning MacWhirr stood before them 
unperturbed, having travelled from London 
by the midnight express, after a sudden but 
undemonstrative parting with his wife. She 
was the daughter of a superior couple who 
had seen better days. 

‘““We had better be going together over the 
ship, Captain,” said the senior partner; and 
the three men started to explore the perfec- 
tions of the Nan-Shan from stem to stern and 
from keelson to the trucks of her two stumpy 
pole-masts. Captain MacWhirr had begun 
by taking off his coat, which he hung on the 
end of a steam-windlass embodying all the 
latest improvements. 

““My uncle wrote of you favorably by yes- 
terday’s mail to our good friends, Messrs. Sigg, 
you know; and doubtless they’ll continue you 
out there in command,” said the junior. 
““You’ll be able to boast of being in charge of 
the handiest boat of her size on the coast of 
China, Captain,” he added. 

“Have you? Thank ’ee,’’ mumbled vaguely 
MacWhirr, to whom the view of a distant 
eventuality could appeal no more than the 
beauty of a wide landscape to a purblind tour- 
ist; and his eyes happening at the moment to 
be at rest upon the lock of the cabin door, he 
walked up to it, full of purpose, and began to 
rattle the handle vigorously, while he ob- 
served in his low earnest voice: ‘‘ You can’t 
trust the workmen nowadays. A brand new 
lock, and it won’t act at all. Stuck fast. See? 
See?” 

As soon as they found themselves alone in 
their office across the yard: ‘You praised 
that fellow up to Sigg. What is it you see in 
him?” asked the nephew; with faint contempt. 

“T admit he has nothing of your fancy skip- 
per about him, if that’s what you mean,”’ said 
the elder man, curtly. ‘Is the foreman of the 
joiners on the Nan-Shan outside?—Come in, 
Bates. How is it that you let Tait’s people 
put us off with a defective lock on the cabin 
door? The Captain could see directly he set 
eye on it. Have it replaced at once. The 
little straws, Bates; the little straws.”” The 
lock was replaced accordingly, and a few days 
afterwards the Nan-Shan steamed out to the 
East without MacWhirr having offered any 
further remark as to her fittings, or having 
been heard to utter a single word hinting at 
pride in his ship, gratitude for his appoint- 
ment, or satisfaction at his prospects. 


With a temperament neither loquacious nor 
taciturn, he found very little occasion to talk. 
There were matters of duty, of course,-—di- 
rections, orders, and so on: but the past being 
to his mind done with, and the future not 
there yet, the more general actualities of the 
day required no comment, because facts can 
speak for themselves with overwhelming pre- 
cision. 

Old Mr. Sigg liked a man of few words, and 
one that ‘‘you could be sure would not try to 
improve upon his instructions.”” MacWhirr, 
satisfying these requirements, was continued 
in command of the Nan-Shan, and applied 
himself to the careful navigation of his ship in 
the China seas. She had come out on a Brit- 
ish register, but, after some time, Messrs. Sigg 
judged it expedient to transfer her to the 
Siamese flag. 

At the news of the contemplated transfer 
Jukes gréw restless, as if under a sense of per- 
sonal affront. He went about grumbling to 
himself and uttering short, scornful laughs. 
“Fancy having a ridiculous, Noah’s ark ele- 
phant in the ensign of one’s ship,”’ he said once 
at the engine-room door. ‘Dash me if I can 
stand it. I'll throw up the billet. Don’t it 
make you sick, Mr. Rout?’ The chief-engi- 
neer only cleared his throat with the air of a 
man who knows the value of a good billet. 

The first morning the new flag floated over 
the stern of the Nan-Shan, Jukes stood looking 
at it bitterly from the bridge. He struggled 
with his feelings for a while, and then remark- 
ed: ‘‘Queer flag for a man to sail under, sir.” 

“What’s the matter with the flag?” in- 
quired Captain MacWhirr. ‘‘Seems all right 
to me.” And he walked across to the end of 
the bridge to have a good look. 

“Well, it is queer to me,”’ burst out Jukes, 
greatly exasperated, and flung off the bridge. 

Captain MacWhirr was amazed at these 
manners. After a while he stepped quietly 
into the chart-room and opened his Jnter- 
national Signal Code-Book at the place where 
the flags of all the nations are correctly figured 
in gaudy rows. He ran his finger over them, 
and when he came to Siam he contemplated 
with great attention the red field and the 
white elephant. Nothing could be more sim- 
ple; but to make sure he brought the book 
out on the bridge for the purpose of compar- 
ing the colored drawing with the real thing at 
the flag-staff astern. When next Jukes, who 
was carrying on the duty that day with a sort 
of suppressed fierceness, happened on the 
bridge his commander observed: 
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“There’s nothing amiss with that flag.” 

“Is n’t there?’”? mumbled Jukes, falling on 
his knees before a deck-locker and jerking 
therefrom viciously a spare lead-line. 

“No. I looked up the book. Length twice 
the breadth and the elephant exactly in the 
middle. I thought the people ashore would 
know how to make the local flag. Stands to 
reason. You were wrong, Jukes.” 

“Well, sir,” began Jukes, getting up ex- 
citedly, “‘all I can say—’’ He fumbled for 
the end of the coil of line with trembling 
hands. 

“That’s all right.” Captain MacWhirr 
soothed him, sitting heavily on a little canvas 
folding stool he greatly affected. ‘All you 
have to do is to take care they don’t hoist the 
elephant upside down before they get quite 
used to it.” 

Jukes flung the new lead-line over on the 
fore-deck with a loud ‘“‘Here you are, bo’ sn. 
Don’t forget to wet it thoroughly,” and turned 
with immense resolution towards his com- 
mander, but Captain MacWhirr spread his 
elbows on the bridge-rail comfortably. 

“Because it would be, I suppose, under- 
stood as a signal of distress,” he went on. 
“What do you think? That elephant there, 
I take it, stands for something in the nature 
of the Union-Jack in the flag.” 

“Does it?’’ yelled Jukes so that every head 
on the Nan-Shan’s decks looked towards the 
bridge. Then he sighed, and with sudden 
resignation, ‘It would certainly be a damn 
distressful sight,’’ he said, meekly. 

Later in the day he accosted the chief-en- 
gineer with a confidential, ‘‘Here! Let me tell 
you the old man’s latest.” 

Mr. Solomon Rout (frequently ey to as 
Long Sol, Old Sol, or Father Rout), from find- 
ing himself almost invariably the tallest man 
on board every ship he joined, had acquired 
the habit of a stooping, leisurely condescen- 
sion. His hair was scant and sandy, his flat 
cheeks were pale, his bony wrists and long 
scholarly hands were pale, too, as though he 
had lived all his life in the shade. 

He smiled from on high at Jukes and went 
on smoking and glancing about quietly, in the 
manner of a kind uncle lending an ear to the 
tale of an excited schoolboy. Then, greatly 
amused but impassive, he asked: 

“And did you throw up the billet?” 

“No,” cried Jukes, in a weary, discouraged 
voice, above the harsh buzz of the Nan-Shan’s 
friction winches. All of them were hard at 
work, snatching slings of cargo, high up, to 
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the end of long derricks, only, as it seemed, to 
let them rip down, recklessly, by the run. The 
cargo chains groaned in the gins, clinked on 
coamings, rattled over the side; and the whole 
ship quivered, with her long gray flanks smok- 
ing in wreaths of steam. “No,” cried Jukes; 
“T didn’t. What's the good? I might just 
as well fling my résignation at this bulkhead. 
I don’t believe you can make a man like that 
understand anything. He simply knocks me 
over.’ 

At that moment, Captain MacWhirr, back 
from the shore, crossed the deck, umbrella in 
hand, escorted by a mournful, self-possessed 
Chinaman, walking behind in paper-soled silk 
shoes, and who also carried an umbrella. 

The master of the Nan-Shan, speaking just 
audibly and gazing at his boots as his manner 
was, remarked that it would be necessary to 
call at Fu-chau this trip, and desired Mr. Rout 
to have steam up to-morrow afternoon at one 
o’clock sharp. He pushed back his hat to 
wipe his forehead, observing at the same time 
that he hated going ashore, anyhow; while 
overtopping him, Mr. Rout, without deigning 
a word, smoked austerely, nursing his right 
elbow in the palm of his left hand. Then 
Jukes was directed in the same subdued voice 
to keep the forward 'tween-deck clear of cargo. 
Two hundred coolies were going to be put 
down there. The Bun Hin Company were 
sending that lot home. Twenty-five bags of 
rice would be coming off in a sampan directly 
for stores. All seven-years’ men they were, 
said Captain MacWhirr, with a chest to every 
man. The carpenter should be set to work 
nailing three-inch battens along the deck 
below, fore and aft, to keep these boxes from 
shifting in a sea-way. Jukes had better look 
to it at once. ‘“‘D’ ye hear, Jukes?” This 
Chinaman here was coming with the ship as 
far as Fu-chau—a sort of interpreter he would 
be. Bun Hin’s clerk he was, and wanted to 
have a look at the space. Jukes had better 
take him forward. ‘‘D’ ye hear, Jukes?” 

Jukes took good care to punctuate these in- 
structions in proper places with the obligatory 
“Yes, sir,” ejaculated without enthusiasm. 
His brusque “Come along, John. Make look 
see,” set the Chinaman in motion at his heels. 

**Wanchee look see, all same look see can 
do,” said Jukes, who, having no talent for 
foreign languages, mangled the very pidgin- 
English cruelly. He pointed at the open 
hatch. ‘“‘Catchee number one piecie place to 
sleep in. Eh?” 

He was gruff, as became his racial superior- 
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ity, but not unfriendly. The Chinaman, gaz- 
ing sad and speechless into the darkness of the 
hatchway, seemed to stand at the head of a 
yawning grave. 

“No catchee rain down there—savee?”’ 
pointed out Jukes. ‘‘Suppose allee same fine 
weather, one piecie coolie-man come topside,”’ 
he pursued, warming up imaginatively. 
‘‘Make so—phooooo!”” He expanded his 
chest and blew out his cheeks. . ‘‘Savee, John? 
Breathe—fresh air. Good. Eh? Washee 
him piecie pants, chow-chow topside see, 
John?” 

With his mouth and hands he made exu- 
berant motions of eating rice and washing 
clothes, and the Chinaman, who concealed his 
distrust of this pantomime under a collected 
demeanor, tinged by a gentle and refined 
melancholy, glanced out of his almond eyes 
from Jukes.to the hatch and back again. 
“Velly good,’’ he murmured, in a disconsolate 
undertone and hastened smoothly along the 
decks, dodging obstacles in his course: he dis- 
appeared, ducking low under a sling of ten 
dirty .gunny-bags full of some costly mer- 
chandise and exhaling a repulsive smell. 


III 


CapTain MacWHuirR meantime had gone on 
the bridge and into the chart-room, where a 
letter, commenced two days before, awaited 
termination. These long letters began with 
the words, ‘‘ My darling wife,” and the steward, 
between the scrubbing of the floors and the 
dusting of chronometer-boxes, snatched at 
every opportunity to read them. They in- 
terested him much more than they possibly 
could the woman for whose eye they were in- 
tended; and for this reason, that they related 
in minute detail each successive trip of the 
Nan-Shan. 

Her master, faithful to facts, which alone 
his consciousness reflected, would set them 
down with painstaking care upon many pages. 
The house, in a Northern suburb, to which 
these pages were addressed, had a bit of garden 
before the bow-windows, a deep porch of good 
appearance, colored glass with imitation lead 
frame in the front door. He paid five-and- 
forty pounds a year for it, and did not think 
the rent too high, because’ Mrs. MacWhirr, a 
pretentious person with a scraggy neck and a 
disdainful manner, was admittedly ladylike, 
and in the neighborhood considered as ‘‘ quite 
superior.”” The only secret of her life was 
her abject terror of the time when her husband 


would come home to stay for good. Under 
the same roof there dwelt also a daughter 
called Lydia, and a son, Tom. These two 
were but slightly acquainted with their father. 
Mainly, they knew him as a rare but privi- 
leged visitor, who of an evening smoked his 
pipe in the dining-room and slept in the house. 
The lanky girl, upon the whole, was rather 
ashamed of him; the boy was frankly and 
utterly indifferent, in a straightforward, de- 
lightful, unaffected way manly boys have. 

And Captain MacWhirr wrote home from 
the coast of China twelve times every year, 
desiring queerly to be ‘‘remembered to the 
children,”’ and subscribing himself ‘‘ your lov- 
ing husband,” as calmly as if the words so long 
used by so many men were, apart from their 
shape, worn out things and of a faded mean- 
ing. 

The China Seas, North and South, are nar- 
row seas. They are seas full of everyday, elo- 
quent facts, such as islands, sandbanks, reefs, 
swift and changeable currents—tangled facts 
that nevertheless speak to a seaman in clear 
and definite language. Their speech appealed 
to Captain MacWhirr’s sense of realities so for- 
cibly that he had given up hisstate-room below 
and practically lived all his days on the bridge 
of his ship, often having his meals sent up, and 
sleeping at night in the chart-room. And he 
indited there his home letters. Each of them, 
without exception, contained the phrase, ‘‘ the 
weather has been very fine this trip,”” or some 
other form of a statement to that effect. And 
this statement, too, in its wonderful persist- 
ence, was of the same perfect accuracy as all 
the others they contained. 

Mr. Rout likewise wrote letters, only no one 
on board knew how chatty he could be, pen in 
hand, because the chief-engineer had enough 
imagination to keep his desk locked. His 
wife relished his style greatly. They were a 
childless couple, and Mrs. Rout a big, high- 
bosomed, jolly woman of forty, shared with Mr. 
Rout’s toothless and venerable mother a little 
cottage near Teddington. She would run over 
her correspondence at breakfast with lively 
eyes, and scream out interesting passages in a 
joyous voice at the deaf old lady, prefacing 
each extract by the warning shout: ‘‘Solomon 
says!’”’ She had the trick of firing off Solo- 
mon’s utterances also upon strangers, aston- 
ishing them easily by the unfamiliar text and 
the unexpectedly jocular vein of these quota- 
tions. On the day the new curate called for 
the first time at the cottage she found occasion 
to remark, “‘as Solomon says, the engineers 




















that go down to the sea in ships behold the 
wonders of sailor nature’; when a change in 
the visitor’s countenance made her stop and 
stare. 

“Solomon! Oh!—Mrs. Rout!” stuttered 
the young man, startled, shocked, and red in 
the face. ‘I must say—I don’t—” 

‘‘He’s my husband,” she announced in a 
great shout, throwing herself back in the chair. 
Perceiving the joke she laughed immoderately 
with a handkerchief to her eyes, while he sat 
wearing a forced smile and, from his inexperi- 
ence of jolly women, was persuaded that she 
must be deplorably insane. They were ex- 
cellent friends afterwards; for, absolving her 
from irreverent intention, he came to think 
she was a very worthy person indeed; and he 
learned in time to receive without flinching 
other scraps of Solomon’s wisdom. 

‘‘For my part,’’ Solomon was reported by 
his wife to have said once, ‘‘ give me the dull- 
est ass for a skipper before a rogue. There is 
a way to take a fool, but a rogue is smart and 
slippery.” This was an airy generalization 
drawn from the particular case of Captain 
MacWhirr’s honesty, which, in itself, had the 
heavy obviousness of a lump of clay. On the 
other hand, Mr. Jukes, unable to generalize, 
unmarried, and unengaged, was in the habit of 
opening his heart after another fashion to an 
old chum and former shipmate, actually serv- 
ing as second officer on board an Atlantic 
liner. 

First of all, he would insist upon the advan- 
tages of the Eastern trade, hinting at its su- 
periority to the Western Ocean service. - He 
extolled the sky, the seas, the ships, and the 
easy life of the Far East. The Nan-Shan, he 
affirmed, was second to none as a seaboat 
‘“We have no brass-bound uniforms, but then 
we are like brothers here,’’ he wrote. “‘We 
all mess together and live like fighting cocks. 

All the chaps of the black-squad are 
as decent as they make that kind, and old Sol, 
the chief, is a dry stick. We are good friends. 
As to our old man, you could not find a 
quieter skipper. Sometimes you would think 
he hadn’t sense enough to see anything 
wrong. And yetitisn’t that. Can’t be. He 
has been in command for a good few years 
now. He doesn’t do anything actually fool- 
ish, and gets his ship along all right without 
worrying anybody. I believe he hasn’t 
brains enough to enjoy kicking up a row. I 
don’t take advantage of him. I would scorn 
it. Outside the routine of duty he doesn’t 
seem to understand more than half of what 
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you tell him. We get a laugh out of this at 
times, but it is dull, too, to be with a man like 
this—in the longrun. Old Sol says he has n’t 
much conversation. Conversation! Oh, 
Lord! He never talks. The other day I had 
been yarning under the bridge with one of the 
engineers, and he must have heard us. When 
I came up to take my watch he steps out of 
the chart-room and has a good look all round, 
peeps over at the sidelights, glances at the 
compass, squints upwards at the stars. That’s 
his regular performance. By and by he says: 
‘Was that you talking just now in the port 
alley-way?’—' Yes, sir.’—‘ With the third en- 
gineer?’—‘ Yes, sir.’ He walks off to star- 
board and sits under the dodger on a little 
campstool of his and for half an hour, perhaps, 
he makes no sound except that I heard him 
sneeze once. Then after a while I hear him 
getting up over there and he strolls across to 
port where I was. ‘I can’t understand what 
you can find to talk about,’ says he. ‘Two 
solid hours. I am not blaming you. I see 
people ashore at it all day long, and then in 
the evening they sit down and keep at it over 
the drinks. Must be saying the same things 
over and over again. I can’t understand.” 
Did you ever hear anything like that? And 
he was so patient about it. It made me quite 
sorry for him. But he is exasperating, too, 
sometimes. Of course, one would not do any- 
thing to vex him even if it were worth while. 
But it is n’t. He’s so jolly dense that if you 
were to put your thumb to your nose and wave 
your fingers at him, he would only wonder 
gravely to himself what got into you. He 
told me once quite simply that he found it 
very difficult to make out what made people 
always act so queerly. He’s too dense to 
trouble about and that’s the truth.” 

Thus wrote Mr. Jukes to his chum in the 
Western Ocean trade, out of the fulness of his 
heart and the liveliness of his fancy. 

He had expressed his honest opinion. It 
was not worth while trying to impress a man 
like that. If the world had been full of such 
men life would have probably appeared to 
Jukes an unentertaining and unprofitable busi- 
ness. He was not alone in his opinion. The 
sea itself, as if sharing Mr. Jukes’s good-na- 
tured forbearance, had never put itself out to 
startle the silent man who seldom looked up 
and wandered innocently over the waters with 
the only visible purpose of getting food, rai- 
ment, and house-room for three people ashore. 
Dirty weather he had known, of course, He 
had been made, wet, uncomfortable, tired in 
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the usual way,—felt at the time and presently 
forgotten. So that upon the whole he had 
been justified in reporting fine weather at 
home. But he had never been given a glimpse 
of immeasurable strength and of immoderate 
wrath, the wrath that passes exhausted but 
never appeased—the wrath and fury of the 
passionate sea. He knew it existed, as we 
know that crime and abominations exist; he 
had heard of it as a peaceable citizen in a town 
hears of battles, famines, and floods, and yet 
knows nothing of what these things mean, 
though, indeed, he may have been mixed up 
in a street row, have gone without his dinner 
once, or been soaked to the skin in a shower. 
He sailed over the surface of the oceans as 
some men go skimming over the years of exist- 
ence and sink at last into a placid grave, ig- 
norant of life to the last, without ever having 
been made to see all it contains of perfidy, vio- 
lence, and terror. There are on sea and land 
such men thus fortunate, or thus disdained 
by destiny or by the sea. 


IV 


* OBSERVING the steady fall of the barometer, 
Captain MacWhirr thought: ‘‘There’s some 
dirty weather knocking about.” This is pre- 
cisely what he thought. He had had an ex- 
perience of moderately dirty weather,—the 
term dirty, as applied to the weather in itself, 
implying only moderate discomfort to the 
seaman. Had he been informed by an indis- 
putable authority that the end of the world 
was to be finally accomplished by a catas- 
trophic disturbance of the atmosphere, he 
would have assimilated the information under 
the simple idea of dirty weather and no other, 
because he had no experience of cataclysms 
and belief does not necessarily imply compre- 
hension. The wisdom of his country had pro- 
nounced by means of an Act of Parliament 
that before he could be considered as fit to 
take charge of a ship he should be able to an- 
swer certain simple questions on the subject 
of circular storms, such as hurricanes, cyclones, 
typhoons,—and apparently he had answered 
them, since he was now in command of the 
Nan-Shan in the China seas during the season 
of typhoons. But if he had answered he re- 
membered nothing of it. He was, however, 
conscious of being made uncomfortable by the 
clammy heat. He came out on the bridge and 


found no relief to this oppression. The air 
seemed thick. He gasped like a fish and began 
to believe himself greatly out of sorts. 
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The Nan-Shan was ploughing a vanishing 
furrow upon the circle of the sea that had a 
surface like a piece of gray satin; and under 
this surface slow undulations passed, un- 
broken and smooth, swinging the ship bodily 
up and down at regular intervals. The white 
patch of mist declined down the sky together 
with the sun which, pale and without rays, 
poured a leaden heat in a strangely indecisive 
light, and the Chinamen were lying prostrate 
about the decks. Their bloodless, pinched 
yellow faces were like the faces of bilious in- 
valids. | Captain MacWhirr noticed two of 
them especially, stretched out on their backs 
below the bridge. As soon as they had closed 
their eyes they seemed dead. Three others, 
however, were quarrelling barbarously away 
forward, and one big fellow, half naked, with 
herculean shoulders, was hanging limply over 
a winch; while another sitting on the deck, 
his knees up and his head drooping sideways in 
a girlish attitude, was plaiting his tail with in- 
finite languor depicted in his whole person and 
in the very movement of his fingers. The 
smoke struggled with difficulty out of the fun- 
nel, and instead of streaming away spread out 
like an infernal sort of cloud, smelling of sul- 
phur and raining soot on the decks. 

‘““What the devil are you doing there, Mr. 
Jukes?” asked Captain MacWhirr. 

This unusual form of address, though mum- 
bled rather than spoken, caused the body of 
Mr. Jukes to start as though it had been prod- 
ded under the fifth rib. He had had a low 
bench brought on the bridge, and, sitting on it 
with a length of rope curled about his feet and 
a piece of canvas stretched over his knees, 
was pushing a sail-needle vigorously. He 
looked up, and his surprise gave to his eyes an 
expression of innocence and candor. 

“I am only roping some of that new set of 
bags we made last trip for whipping up coals,”’ 
he remonstrated gently. ‘We shall want 
them for the next coaling, sir.” 

““What became of the others?” 

“Why! Worn out, of course, sir.” 

Captain MacWhirr, after glaring down ir- 
resolutely at his chief-mate, disclosed the 
gloomy and cynical conviction that more 
than half of them had been lost overboard, 
“if only the truth was known,” and retired to 
the other end of the bridge. Jukes, exasper- 
ated by this unprovoked attack, broke the 
needle at the second stitch, and, dropping his 
work, got up and cursed the heat in a violent 
undertone. 

The propeller thumped, the three Chinamen 




















forward had given up squabbling very sud- 
denly, and the one who had been plaiting his 
tail clasped his legs and stared dejectedly over 
his knees. The lurid sunshine cast faint and 
sickly shadows. The swell ran higher and 
swifter every moment, and the ship lurched 
heavily in the smooth, deep hollows of the sea. 

“I wonder where that beastly swell comes 
from,’’ said Jukes aloud, recovering himself 
after a stagger. 

“Northeast,” grunted the literal Mac- 
Whirr, from his side of the bridge. ‘‘There’s 
some dirty weather knocking about. Go and 
look at the glass.” 

When Jukes came out of the chart-room 
the cast of his countenance had changed to 
thoughtfulness and concern. He caught hold 
of the bridge-rail and stared ahead. 

The temperature in the engine-room had 
gone up to 110 degrees. Irritated voices were 
ascending through the skylight and through 
the fiddle of the stoke-hold. They madea 
harsh and resonant uproar, mingled with 
angry clangs and scrapes of metal, as if men 
with limbs of iron and throats of bronze had 
been quarrelling down there. The second 
engineer was falling foul of the stokers for 
letting the steam go down. He was a man 
with arms like a blacksmith and _ gener- 
ally feared, but that afternoon the stokers 
were answering him back recklessly and 
slammed the furnace doors with the fury of 
despair. Then the noise ceased suddenly and 
the second engineer appéared, emerging out of 
the stoke-hold, streaked with grime and soak- 
ing wet, like a chimney-sweep coming out of a 
well. As soon as his head was clear of the 
fiddle he began upbraiding Jukes for not 
trimming properly the stoke-hold ventilators, 
and in answer Jukes made with his hands 
deprecatory soothing signs, meaning no wind 
—can’t be helped—you can see for yourself. 
But the other would n’t hear reason. His 
teeth flashed angrily in his dirty face, and he 
cursed like amadman. He did n’t mind, he 
said, the trouble of punching their blanked 
heads down there, blank his soul, but did the 
condemned sailors think you could keep steam 
up in the God-forsaken boilers simply by 
knocking the blanked stokers about? No, by 
George! You had to get some draught, too— 
may he be everlastingly blanked for a swab- 
headed, deck-hand, if you didn’t! And the 
chief, too, rampaging before the steam-gauge 
and carrying on like a lunatic all over the 
engine-room ever since noon. What did Jukes 
think he was stuck up there for,if he could- 
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n’t get one of his decayed, good-for-nothing, 
deck-cripples to turn the ventilators to the 
wind? 

The relations of the ‘“‘engine-room”’ and the 
“deck’’ of the Nan-Shan were, as is known, of 
a brotherly nature; therefore Jukes leaned 
over and begged the other in a restrained tone 
not to make a disgusting ass of himself—the 
skipper was on the other side of the bridge. 
But the second declared mutinously that he 
did n’t care who was on the other side of the 
bridge, and Jukes, passing in a flash from lofty 
disapproval into a state of exaltation, invited 
him in unflattering terms to come up and 
twist the beastly things to please himself, and 
to catch such wind as a donkey of his sort 
could find. The second rushed up to the fray. 
He flung himself at the port ventilator as 
though he meant to tear it out bodily and toss 
it overboard. All he did was to move round 
the cowl a few inches, with an enormous ex- 
penditure of force, and seemed spent in the 
effort. He leaned against the back of the 
wheel-house, and Jukes walked up to him. 

“Oh, heavens!’’ ejaculated the engineer in 
a feeble voice. He lifted his eyes to the sky 
and then let his glassy stare descend to meet 
the horizon that, tilting up to an angle of forty 
degrees, seemed to hang on a slant for awhile 
and settled down slowly. ‘‘Heavens! Phew! 
What’s up, anyhow?” 

Jukes, straddling his long legs like a pair 
of compasses, put on an air of superiority. 
“We're going to catch it this time,’”’ he said. 
“The barometer is tumbling down like any- 
thing, Harry. And you trying to kick up 
that silly row.” 

It seemed as though the word ‘‘ barometer”’ 
had revived the second engineer’s mad ani- 
mosity. Collecting afresh all his energies he 
directed Jukes in a low and brutal tone to 
shove the unmentionable instrument down 
his gory throat. Who cared for his crimson 
barometer? It was the steam—the steam— 
that was going down; and what between the 
firemen going faint and the chief going silly, 
it was worse than a dog’s life for him; and he 
did n’t care a tinker’s curse how soon the whole 
show was blown out of the water. He seemed 
on the point of having a cry, but, after regain- 
ing his breath, he muttered darkly, ‘I'll faint 
them,” and dashed off. He stopped upon the 
fiddle long enough to shake his fist at the un- 
natural daylight and dropped into the dark 
hole with a whoop. 


(To be continued.) 
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The reviews in this department of THE CRITIC, though short, are not perfunctory. 
They are as carefully written as though they appeared in the body of the magazine. Books 
on special subjects are sent to specialists, and often as many as a dozen different writers 
review the various books. Among those who contribute regularly are Cornelia Atwood Pratt, 
Rev. Charles Fames Wood, Prof. N. S. Shaler, Admiral S. B. Luce, Fennette Barbour 
Perry, Gerald Stanley Lee, Christian Brinton, Ruth Putnam, P. G. Hubert, ¥r., Carolyn 
Shipman, Edith M. Thomas, Dr. William Elliot Griffis, and the editors. 


ARCHITECTURE 


ie Dictionary of Architecture and 
uilding. es Historical, and 
Descriptive. y Russel Sturgis, A.M., 
Ph.D., and other Expert Writers. In 
three volumes. Vol. III.—O-Z.  Illus- 
lustrated. Macmillan. $18.00. 
Now that the third and final volume of 
Mr. Sturgis’s ‘‘Dictionary of Architecture” 
has made its appearance one is afforded a 
better opportunity for judging the under- 
taking both honniiy and specifically. Per- 
haps the most disappointing feature of the 
work are the illustrations, which include a 
vast and not always pertinent quantity of 
modern half-tones alt antiquated line en- 
gravings. The juxtaposition of these is some- 
times startling, and often where one might 
expect to find illustrations there are none, 
though the number of irrelevant plates is un- 
duly large. It is also to be regretted that 
there has been no attempt to throw light upon 
the pronunciation and derivation of the 
terms defined, many of which, of course, 
come directly from foreign languages. Aside 
from these points the defects of the Dictiona 
are of minor moment. There is a certain lac 
of proportion in the treatment of titles, 
though this has, of course, favored one of the 
Dictionary’s chief merits, which is the inclu- 
sion of extensive descriptive articles. One 
may well congratulate the editor and pub- 
lishers on the speedy completion of a work 
which has involved so much painstaking re- 
search, and to praise once more the concise 
and scholarly biographical material which 
forms such an important portion of the work, 
and which has been largely furnished by Mr. 
Edward R. Smith of the Avery Architec- 
tural Library. 


Wooton—The Elements of Architecture. By 
the Curious Pensil of the Ever Memor- 
able Sir Henry Wooton, Kt. London, 
1651. Bassett Co., Springfield. $1.50. 

The present volume is a welcome reproduc- 

tion of the 1651 edition of ‘‘ Reliquize Wooton- 

iane,” which included this quaint attempt of 
an amateur to set down the results of his study, 
and his observations on Italian architecture. 


BELLES-LETTRES 


Black—Culture and Restraint. By Hugh 
Black. Revell. $1.50. 

This volume is a thoroughgoing study of the 

problem suggested by the opposing ideals of 
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culture and self-denial. The author con- 
siders in turn the arguments for and against 
the esthetic and ascetic ideals, and finds the 
solution in the balance which Christianity 
maintains between the two. His reasoning 
is not always sound, and his statements 
in regard to monasticism are sometimes reck- 
less. He seems, too, to disregard, or at least 
not to give due importance to, the doctrine of 
vicarious penance. But the book makes in- 
teresting reading. 


Boise—Music and Its Masters. By O. B. 
Boise. With six portraits. Lippincott. 


$1.50. 

Modesty and well-digested information are 
the keynotes of this book. Mr. Boise writes 
with the authority of thirty years’ experience 
as a teacher of composition, and he speaks in 
the manner of the man who knows whereof 
he speaks. In seven chapters he discusses 
the nature and origin of music, music’s first 
era, and the influences operative in various 
lands during its continuance, Biblical mention 
of music, Wagner, the influencing factors in 
deciding musical destinies, and musical in- 
telligence. Musicians and amateurs will find 
his book psychologically suggestive. 


Hastings—The Theatre. By Charles Hastings. 
Translated from the French by Frances 
A. Welby. Lippincott, $3.00. 
This is an attempt to supply the need, in 
France and England, of a “‘history, or rather 
an historical outline,’’ of the theatre in 
Greece, Rome, and the two countries named 
above. It gives every evidence of studious 
research and careful preparation, and must 
prove a useful handbook to students of the 
drama. A bibliography of the subject is 
appended, and the work is thoroughly in- 
dexed. In a prefatory letter, M. Sardou 
on his cordial endorsement to Mr. Hastings’s 
istory. 


Le Row: Mark Twain.—English as She is 
Taught. Edited by Caroline B. Le Row. 
Introduction by Mark Twain. Century. 
$1.00. 


A new and more attractive edition of the little 
book compiled by a Brooklyn teacher from 
the compositions and definitions of public- 
school children. It illustrates the truth that 
fact may be funnier than fiction, for no one 
could possibly invent anything so laughable 
as most of the matter here presented, with 
every assurance as to its authenticity. 






































































Prothero—The Works of Lord a. Letters 
and Journals, Vol. VI. Edited by R. E. 
Prothero, M.A., London: Murray. Im- 
ported by Scribners. $2.00. 

This volume completes the issue of the Letters 

and Journals. The superiority of this edition 

to the best of the former ones may be stated 
arithmetically. Moore, in his “Life of By- 

ron,” prints 561 letters; Halleck prints 635; 

Prothero gives 1,198, or more than double the 

number of Moore and almost double that of 

Halleck. He also gives the letters more accu- 

rately, and adds a vast amount of biographi- 

cal, historical, and other illustrative matter in 
his notes and appendixes. 


Reed—The Spinster Book. By Myrtle Reed. 
Putnam. $1.50. 

Another heart’s cry has broken from the ten- 
der bosom of Miss Myrtle Reed. This time 
the cry is cynical and almost bitter, for in 
“The Spinster Book’’ Miss Reed eases her 
mind, and tells Man what she thinks of him. 
The over-sensitive may find the aphorisms 
that compose this book not quite to their taste 
though some of them are funny; but the young 
spinster desirous of altering her state will find 
valuable advice. The matrimonial hook, Miss 
Reed thinks, should be baited with food and 
lots of it. Feed man, feed him early and often, 
overfeed him! This is the core of Miss 
Reed’s philosophy. 


Street—Ruskin’s Principles of Art Criticism. 
By Ida M. Street. Stone. $1.60. 
While one may well question the utility of any 
attempt to resuscitate Ruskin the art critic, 
still there is no pronounced consensus against 
such an undertaking. The author of these 
interpretations and the compiler of these se- 
lections shows scant aptitude for the task in 
hand—the task of formulating and summariz- 
ing Ruskin’s art philosophy; a philosophy 
at best vague, inchoate, and contradictory, 
et couched in supple, colorful language. 
hough he succeeded in proving that he 
knew little about art, Ruskin proved that 
he was himself an artist, a master of expres- 
sion, which, after all, was the better. 


Strong—The Times and Young Men. By 
osiah Strong. Baker & Taylor. 75 cts. 
“The Father of ‘Our Country’” knows his 


boys, and is well acquainted with the century 
in which American lads live. Born and trained 
as a “‘ Puritan,” his rigid views felt the shock 
of theological and social changes, but he set 
himself to interpret the new ideas and move- 
ments. Seeing that right interpretation has 
done so much for himself, he now tries in this 
little book to show certain controlling prin- 
ciples or great laws of life which never alter. 


Thackeray—Stray Papers. By William Make- 
peace Thackeray. Being Stories, Re- 
views, Verses, and Sketches (1821-1847). 
Edited by Lewis Melville. Illustrated. 
Jacobs. $2.00, nett. 

It is a question whether it is wise to collect 

and print the early writings of a famous au- 

thor, but without stopping to argue the case, 
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one may say that such collections are generally 
interesting. The early work of few writers 
is as well worth collecting as that of Thack- 
eray, and no one who collects Thackerayana 
can afford to be without Mr. Lewis Melville’s 
volume of ‘‘Stray Papers.” 


BIOGRAPHY 


Hall—John Hall, Pastor and Preacher. A 
Biography. By his son, Thomas C. Hall. 
Revell. $1.50, nett. 

With singularly good taste, eliminating from 

his work both eulogium and criticism, the 

professor of ethics in Union Seminary, and 
son of the famous Fifth Avenue Presbyterian 
reacher, has written the story of his father’s 
ife. John Hall was a big-hearted Irishman, 
with one idea dominating all others and 
shaping his career. By spiritual induction 
he moulded the life of thousands. He was 
not an orator in the pulpit, not a platform 
speaker, but a preacher of God’s good news 


toman. His writings had astonishingly little 
literary charm or value, but his sermons 
moved men to unselfish and fruitful lives, 


while at the council board every word of 
—— Hall weighed a ton. In all things John 

all was manly and consistent, and this book 
is an admirable presentation of his beautiful 
and fruitful life. 


Hapgood—George Washington. By Norman 
apgood. Macmillan. $1.75. 

If there must be so many new lives of Wash- 
ington it is not a bad idea to have them as 
clear and interesting as this one. It is com- 
pact, vivid, and, for so brief a biography, 
singularly comprehensive. It gives evidence 
of scholarship, too, and research, and is far 
from being mere bookmaker’s task-work. 
Mr. Hapgood has a clear, readable style that 
invites attention and holds the interest. The 
book is illustrated with handsome reproduc- 
tions of various portraits of Washington, 
the frontispiece being a photogravure of 
Savage’s painting, now the property of Har- 
vard University. There are also facsimile 
reproductions of pages from his own account 
of his journey over the mountains in March, 
1747, and of his opinion of the field-officers 
af the Revolution who were alive in 1791. 


Lee—Dictio 
ited by Sidne 
III. How- 


of National Biography. Ed- 
Lee. Supplement, Vol. 
oodward. Macmillan. 


$5.00. 

The aa notable contribution to the third 
supplementary volume of the “‘ Dictionary of 
National Biography” is that dedicated to 
Queen Victoria. he article, which covers 
pages 389-500, is from the pen of the present 
editor, Mr. Sidney Lee, and egy! ranks among 
the ablest and most concise biographies of 
the late Queen. 


Mason—Memories of a Musical Life. By 
William Mason. Illustrated. Century. 
$2.00, nett. 

Had Dr. Mason been childless his ‘‘ Memo- 

ries’? would never have been committed to 
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paper. It is due to the insistent urging of his 
daughter, and the cordial co-operation of his 
son-in-law, Mr. Howard van Sinderen, and 
Mr. Gustav Kobbé, the critic, that the litera- 
ture of music has been enriched with this 
budget of reminiscences, portraits, auto- 
graphs, etc. The author is the dean of the 
musical guild in America; he was a pupil of 
Liszt’s, and has known most of the famous 
musicians of the past half-century at home 
and abroad. Like his father before him, 
though in a different way, he has done much 
to foster the study and enjoyment of music 
in America. And not the least part of the 
veteran pianist and composer’s service to 
the music-loving world has been the prepara- 
tion of this highly entertaining and _histori- 
cally interesting work. 


Pinloche—Pestalozzi, and the Foundation of 
the Modern Elemen’ School. By A. 
Pinloche. Scribner. $1.00. 


That happy day long looked for, which seems 
to be dawning, when teaching will be exalted 
into and recognized as a profession, is cer- 
tainly being hastened by the series of able 
works on the Great Educators, edited by 
Nicholas Murray Butler. In this compact 
volume, the Swiss educational reformer is 
pictured, in the detail of his daily work, by 
one who is already known in the field of edu- 
cational history, and who is able boldly to 
grasp and clearly to state the philosophy 
which, in the face of manifold obstacles, Pes- 
talozzi persistently wrought out and success- 
fully applied. 


FICTION 


Becke—Yorke the Adventurer. 
Becke.. Lippincott. $1.50. 


With: the South Sea Islands to draw on for 
picturesque material, Mr. Becke has managed 
to turn out some unusually commonplace 
stories, told with rather less sense of propor- 
tion and construction than the average story 
one reads. This is a pity, as he apparently 
knows the South Seas and had the stuff for 
better stories than these. 


Connor—The Man from Glengarry. By Ralph 
Connor. Revell. $1.50. 
The scene of this tale is laid in Ontario and 
British Columbia, and the chief characters 
are drawn from the Highland Scots who have 
emigrated to the new world. Mr. Connor 
seems to have undertaken for the trans- 
planted Scotchman what Messrs. Maclaren 
and Crockett have done for him at home in 
his native kail-yard. It may seem stran 
to the uninitiated that the Canadian Scotch- 
man should have a monopoly of all the virtues, 
oo and moral, in the Dominion; but 
r. Connor implies as much—and he should 
know. The cause of such a state of things is 
a nice ethnological problem, and the author, 
being a keen observer and in a position to 
use his equipment, owes it to the world 
to demonstrate its solution. However, for 
those who like their Scotsmen strong, fearless, 
and angelic, and all other races, especiall 
French and Irish Canadians, endowed with 


By Louis 





all the oe vices, ‘‘The Man from Glen- 
garry’’ will be exhilirating reading. Some of 
the scenes are wonderfully thrilling. The 

icture of the bar-room brawl, with six 

cotchmen gayly bandying jests while they 
engage and vanquish a party of fifty or there- 
abouts of the inferior races, and Macdonald 
Bhain tossing able-bodied men over the bar 
and through convenient windows, is a joyous 
reminder of the dear dead days when “Old 
Sleuth’’ used to play similar havoc with hosts 
of adversaries. 


Crawford—Marietta, a Maid of Venice. By 
F. Marion Crawford. Macmillan. $1.50. 
Other romancers come and go. An all-em- 
bracing reputation is made in thirty days and 
forgotten in a year. But Mr. Crawford goes 
on forever, serenely doing what he always 
has done, as well as he always has done it, 
and reaping the rewards as if it were no great 
matter after all. It is no treat to him to be 
on the lists of the ‘‘six best-selling.’””’ That 
happens once or twice a year with an almost 
tiresome regularity. ‘‘Marietta”’ is a story 
of the glass-blowers of Murano, and a right 
good story,too. The romance of the wealth 
glass-blower’s daughter and Zovgi, the Dal- 
matian, her father’s servant, but an artist, 
happens to have an interesting foundation 
in reality, but it is just as absorbing as if 
Mr. Crawford had made it all out of his own 
head. Even facts do not get in Mr. Craw- 
ford’s way—and what need to say more? 


Gallon—The Man who Knew Better. A 
Christmas Dream. By T. Gallon. Illus- 
trated by Gordon Browne. Appleton. 


$1.50. 
This ot starts out to be a second “Santa 
Claus’s Christmas”’ by Thomas Nelson Page, 
and then changes its course through the loss 
of identity of Andrew Judkin into a tale of 
poor relatives made happy by unexpected 
accession of a fortune. The illustrations and 
the print are particularly good. The tone of 
the story is somewhat oppressively didactic. 


Hichens—The Prophet of Berkeley Square. 
By Robert Hichens. Dodd, Mead, & Co. 
$1.50. 

Mr. Hichens is undeniably clever,—so em- 

phatically clever, indeed, that it seems hardly 

necessary to announce on the title-page of 

“The Prophet of Berkeley Square’”’ that he 

is the eather of ‘‘Flames,” and, it might be 

added, of “‘The Green Carnation.” One re- 
members these facts. There is a soft sen- 
suousness about his novels that affects one’s 
nerves like the stroking of a cat the right 
way. One would like to be the Prophet’s 
grandmother, to sleep in that heavy, dull-blue 
carpeted bedchamber, where the walls were 
dressed with a dull-blue paper like velvet, 
before every one of the many low and se- 
ductive chairs was set a low and seductive 

footstool, and in front of the hearth was a 

sofa on which an emperor might have laid an 

easy head, even wearing a crown. This sug- 
gestion of comfort is admirably balanced by 
an abrupt contrast of phrases for which Mr. 




















Hichens is notable,—a contrast which wakes 
one suddenly from the day dream before the 
fire. Whatever effort he produces, he never 
bores. On every new page is a new and 
clever turn. 


Hope—tTristram of Blent. By Anthony Hope. 
McClure, Phillips, & Co. $1.50. ~ 
Here is a rattling good story. Mr. Hope has 
often furnished us with tales answering that 
description before, but they were perform- 
ances of a different order. Whereas his 
previous successes have been stories of inci- 
dent, this is a novel of character. The vein of 
“Zenda’’ can easily be worked out, but the 
success of “Tristram of Blent” can be re- 
eated indefinitely to a satisfied audience. 
tt is the kind of story Anthony Trollope 
might write if he were abridged, reincarnated, 
brought up to date, and given a touch of the 
divine fire to vivify the carefully shaped clay 

of his puppets. 

Both in plot and workmanshi 
much better than any of Mr. Hope’s former 
attempts in the same line. It seems to mark 
his achievement of mastery in this kind, and 
holds out the promise of an indefinite number 
of clever novels of social life to accompany 
the present — on its way -down the 
shady side of life. 


the story is 


Horton—The Tempting of Father Anthony. 

By George Horton. McClurg&Co. $1.25. 
“The Tempting of Father Anthony” is a 
pretty story; the characters are all pretty 
and the scenery is irreproachably pretty. 
The plot is laid in Greece, where, we are told, 
the author has spent much time living among 
the people and studying them. He has been 
impressed by what impresses most foreigners 
in any strange land—the quaintness and pic- 
turesqueness. So the story naturally bristles 
with the picturesque. The book preserves a 
comic-opera tone throughout, but it is con- 
sistent, and makes very pretty pictures for 
one. 


Janvier—In Great Waters. By Thomas Jan- 
vier. Harper. $1.25. 
Here are four stories of dwellers beside the 
waves. One, perhaps the best of all, ‘The 
Wrath of the Zuyder Zee,”’ is placed on the 
island of Marken; another is beside Lake 
Superior, the third in Provence, and the 
fourth on the English shores of the North 
Sea. Being Mr. Janvier’s work, it goes with- 
out saying that they are admirably done— 
but they are all tragedies. There are so few 
writers who can give us hearty, wholesome 
laughter that we are justified in our indigna- 
tion when one of them brings us tears instead. 


‘Wall Street Stories. By Edwin 
Lefévre. McClure, Phillips & Co. $1.50. 

Mr. Lefévre would probably be the first to 
udiate for his Wall Street Stories the title 
“Tracts for the Times.” Nonetheless the 
stories are tracts, in the best sense of the 
word, and they are both for the times and of 
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the times. It would not surprise one to know 
that in future years they will furnish valua- 
ble documentary evidence to students of 
sociology intent upon understanding the 
— of speculation that has characterized 
the end of the nineteenth and the beginning 
of the twentieth centuries. Mr. Lefévre’s 
stories strike at the root of the matter. They 
waste no time in moralizing. They merely 
show speculation for what it is,—a desire to 
get something for nothing, a desire that often 
outwits and overreaches its possessor, and 
that destroys character and honeycombs the 
life that it fastens upon. 


Montresor—The Alien. 
Appleton. $1.50. 


“The Alien”’ belongs to the school of Bronté. 
Rochester and Jane Eyre, a little toned down 
by time and convention, appear in the char- 
acters of Jaspar and Esther Mordaunt. Esther, 
who like her prototype is pale gray on the 
outside but blood-red within, is dependent on 
the whim of a rich, crabbed aunt; and Jaspar, 
having, like Rochester, lived in many climes 
and achieved a deal of wickedness, comes 
home to play havoc in her monotonous life. 
The interest of the story, however, does not 
centre in these two, but in the crabbed old 
aunt, whose prototype we do not remember 
to have met in fiction. She is very much 
alive, as are all the characters of the book, 
and quite capable, with her vagaries past and 
present, of helping one to while away an 
afternoon or an evening by the fire. 


By F. F. Montresor. 


Patteson—Pussy Meow: The Autobiography 
ofaCat. ByS. Louise Patteson. Jacobs. 
60 cts., nett. 


“This book is intended to do for the cat what 
‘Black Beauty’ has done for the horse.”’ Let 
us hope that it will, for the cat, except in rare 
instances, is a much-abused animal. 


Rhys—The Wooing of Sheila. 
Rhys. Holt. $1.50. 
There seems to be somewhat of a dearth this 
season of stories that are merely pretty sto- 
ries, with attractive little heroines, who are 
neither galloping tomboys nor heroines of a 
grand type ready for all emergencies, from 
subduing pirates to peer cardinals. _Lit- 
erary curiosities of all kinds we have without 
number; the reader can wander at will from 
Polar pits to the moon, but there are com- 
aratively few stories like ‘“‘The Wooing of 
Eheila,”"—simple stories, with a good deal of 
romance, not a little human nature, and 
enough adventure to make a plot that carries 
one along. Besides these merits, “‘The Woo- 
ing of Sheila’’ has the merit of being charm- 

ingly told. 


By Grace 


Shaw—Cashel Byron’s Profession. 
Bernard Shaw. Stone. $1.50. 


By G. 


Those who take Mr. Shaw seriously are hap- 
pily few—a cheering sign, since it argues 
that a sense of humor is still a characteristic 
of the many. People for whom the peculiar 
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quality of his humor has a relish will find 
- of opportunity to gratify their taste 
or the whimsical in this reprint of a work 
of his nonage. It is no reflection on the 
tale itself to say that the ‘several prefaces’’ 
and the essay on prize-fighting which he 
has written for this edition are quite as 
good reading as, if not better than, his 
original account of the adventures of the 
pugilist-hero. In the blank verse dramatic 
version of the story which the author has 
appended, and in his justification of this 
adaptation, he is equally happy. Only a re- 
freshingly keen sense of the ludicrous and a 
faculty for its adequate expression could en- 
able a man to burlesque himself as enjoyably 
as Mr. Shaw has done here. 


Van Dyke—The Ruling Passion. 
Van Dyke. Scribner. $1.50. 


Dr. Van Dyke's stories are always genial and 
comforting, uplifting and sincere. Without 
being obtrusively instructive, they are ethical 
rather than esthetic utterances. ‘* The Ruling 
Passion,”’ as the author tells us in a preface 
that is the best part of his book, does not 
mean the universal passion of romantic love, 
but, rather, refers to ‘those hidden and dura- 
ble desires, affections, and impulses to which 
men and women give themslves up for rule 
and guidance.” In one tale it is love of 
music, in another love of children, in a third 
the sense of duty, in a fourth the instinct for 
fair play that controls the life of the humble 
hero or heroine, but always it is something 
worth hearing about, and wrought into a tale 
that leaves a little glow in the heart. 


By Henry 


Voss—Sigurd Eckdal’s Bride. By Richard 
Voss. Little, Brown, & Co. $1.50. 


The story of a Northland hero who planned 
to go to the Pole ina balloon. He first robbed 
his friend of his fiancée, and then was so ill- 
advised as to take the former along, and was 
murdered in consequence. The tale has all 
the accessories to which we are accustomed 
in Scandinavian fiction, but it is singularly 
artificial and deficient in the illusion of reality. 
The characters are as grim, grotesque, and 
as little like flesh and blood as are the carved 
dragons pictured on the cover. The whole 
book, indeed, in spirit and feeling resembles 
an old piece of Scandinavian carving more 
closely than any other art-form. 


White—The Westerners. 
ward White. 
$1.50. 


Here is a new writer who has stories to tell 
and a keen observation of character as well. 
You may regard ‘“‘The Westerners’’ as a story 
of life in the Black Hills during the days of 
the gold excitement there, or you may regard 
it as a study of the inherited New England 
conscience dominant over environment or 
training; it is interesting in either light. 
Michail Lafond, a reven half-breed, has 
a grudge against a couple of plainsmen and 


By Stewart Ed- 
McClure, Phillips, & Co. 
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the helpless family of a New England geolo- 

ist who is making scientific investigations 
in the Hills. He incites an Indian raid, during 
which the professor’s wife is killed; he carries 
off their child, a girl, and has her brought up 
as his own by the wife of an Indian agent, in- 
tending later to make of her a dance-hall girl, 
and then to overwhelm her with the knowl- 
edge of her family and birth, that her shame 
may be a last sweet morsel of revenge. How- 
ever, he plans without considering Molly’s 
New England inheritance, and he reckons ill 
who leaves that out. The story is too melo- 
dramatic to carry entire conviction, but it is 
noteworthy, nevertheless. 


Wilkins—The Portion of Labor. 
Wilkins. Harper. $1.50. 


Miss Wilkins’s new novel is hardly so serious 
as the title threatens. It is a story of life in 
a New England factory town, but the in- 
terest is concentrated upon the heroine, 
Ellen Brewster, one of those sweet and 
beautiful children whom this writer delights 
to depict, and more than half the volume is 
devoted to her little girlhood. Ellen is pleas- 
ant to read about, but she is so petted and 
doted upon by the author as well as by an 
abject family and a circle of adoring friends, 
that the reader comes to think of her as a 
large and lovely doll, and is therefore not so 
keenly poder’ | by her trials and her brief 
career as a leader of strikes as he might have 
been had Ellen seemed more human. 

In spite of two shooting affrays, several 
family quarrels, madness, elopement, and 
the strike, the best and most exciting in- 
cident in the book is the action of Miss 
Cynthia Lennox, who finds runaway Ellen 
in the street during her childhood, takes her 
home, and keeps her a day and a half while 
the town is turned upside down in the effort 
to find her. Cynthia Lennox is, indeed, the 
most definite and interesting character the 
book contains. 


By Mary E. 


illiams—J. Devlin, Boss. By Francis 
Churchill Williams. Lothrop, $1.50. 


“‘J. Devlin, Boss,” is a brawny book. In the 
evolution of the gritty little newsboy Jimmy 
into the chief personality of a great city we 
get the informing details of that American 

rocess by which the other half becomes this 

alf. The scenes are not localized, for the 
action might occur in any one of a dozen of 
our large cities. The story suggests copious 
reserve material in the grip of a strong hand. 
A hint of profound character study is given 
in the fact that the opposing forces in the 
book come not from without the individual 
but from within the soul of the hero himself. 
His political ambitions have to reckon not 
so much with a civic rival as with his devo- 
tion to a heart-hungry woman who needs 

rotection from the wretch she must call 

usband. The underlying tragedy of the 
book is offset by the cheery courage of the 
trusty J. Devlin, and by the wooing of two 
young lovers. The interest in this book is 























likely to become general, notwithstanding it 
cannot be read at a glance. Primaries, na- 
tional conventions, city deals, and contracts 
are rugged subjects, to be sure, but when 
handled in a virile style they become vital 
social forces. A book for men is this, and for 
the woman who wants to understand. 


HISTORY 


Brown—English Politics in Early Virginia 
Histo “4 By Alexander Ms Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co. $2.00. 

In his former works, ‘‘The Genesis of the 

United States’’ and ‘“‘The First Republic in 

America,” Mr. Brown has collected a good 

deal of valuable information. For this the 

historian is grateful, though he cannot coun- 
tenance Mr. Brown’s — interpretation 
of the period that he has made so conspicu- 
ously his own. The present work is on the 
same lines as were its predecessors. The in- 
formation therein contained is, however, not 
so important, and the interpretation thereof 
is if anything more extreme. The great fault 
of writers like Mr. Brown is that they view 
our early colonial history from the stand- 
gee of what the United States -is to-day. 

hey look upon the early history of Virginia 
solely as the beginnings of a great nation, 
not as a manifestation of English growth and 
development. This standpoint is especially 
vicious because it leads to an unjust con- 
demnation of English statesmen who, by the 
very nature of things, could not look into the 
future and were inevitably forced to regard 
the colonies as parts of the British Empire 
and not as an embryonic national state. 


Curtis—The True Thomas Jefferson. By Wm. 
Eleroy Curtis. Lippincott. $2.00, nett. 
This new volume of the ‘‘True Biographies” 
maintains the commendable standard set by 
its four predecessors in the series. The author 
has evidently made it his aim to describe the 
man, without partisanship or prejudice,—as 
he actually was, rather than as extremists 
among either friends or enemies regarded 
him. We see him at home and on his farm; 
as a lawyer and as a politician; in offices up 
to the highest in the gift of his countrymen 
during a public career of more than sixty 
— as the founder of the University of 
irginia, the buildings of which he designed— 
as he did his own mansion, the State Capitol, 
and other edifices; as a theologian and a 
thinker ; and in his services to science, of 
which he was a zealous and generous patron, 
though often inaccurate and impractical in 
his own scientific work. 


Smith—China in Convulsion. By Arthur H. 
a 2 vols. Illustrated. Revell. 
5.00. 


By thirty years’ residence in China, and by 
such long and patient investigation of the 
country and people as is set forth in his won- 
derful books, ‘‘Chinese Characteristics,” and 
“Village Life in China,” this American mis- 
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sionary, always living in closest contact with 
the people, has been enabled to show us, not 
China in Convulsions, as some of the news- 
papers have it, but Northern China in the 
throes of both civil disturbance and foreign 
war. 

Dr. Smith’s story, in these two portly 
volumes, with their rich sandwiching of 
striking peotegrege. is just what we should 
expect of him. ere are the facts, full, well 
arranged in orderly sequence and in fine liter- 
ary style. He gives us not only history, as 
exact as a conscientious and diligent inves- 
tigator can give it, but he inquires into 
the antecedent of each event, its meaning 
and its results. Among the most valuable 
contributions to the book are the personal 
narratives of surviving Christian Chinese. 
Incredible as it may seem, not a few of the 
foreign rescuers never took in the situation 
at all, not knowing that about 30,000 Chinese 
had been slain for their faith in Christ. The 
judicial fairness of the author is manifest on 
every page. We reckon this among the great 
books of the twentieth century and one which 
will outlive the century. 


Wildman—Aguinaldo : A Narrative of Filipino 
Ambitions. By Edwin Wildman. [IIlus- 
trated. Lothrop. $1.20 nett. 


The author of this book is a brother and was a 
subordinate of the late Rounsville Wildman, 
Consul-General at Hong Kong—the American 
who aided Aguinaldo’s return to the Philip- 
pines. The object of his book is to discredit 
the captured Filipino leader and his followers. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Blanchard—Mistress May. By Amy E. 
Blanchard. Illustrated. Jacobs. 80 cts., 
nett. 

Miss Blanchard and Miss Waugh are still 

working together, one as author and the other 

as illustrator, to the great delight of the young 
people. ‘Mistress May”’ is in Miss Blanch- 
ard’s usual entertaining style, and Miss 

Waugh’s illustrations will satisfy their many 

admirers. 


De Vinne—Correct Composition. By Theo- 
dore L. De Vinne. The Century Co. 
$2.00, nett. 

The founder of the De Vinne Press, who as a 

printer has won the good-will and admiration 

of the reading world, is employing the well- 
earned leisure of his later years in a way to 
make the printing, publishing, and writing 
guilds his debtors. is trilogy on the Prac- 
tice of Typography, which began in 1900 with 

a work on “Plain Printing Types,” and is to 

be concluded with one on ‘‘Title-Pages,’’ is 

continued this year with a volume on ‘“Cor- 
rect Composition,’’—a treatise on os. 
abbreviations, the compounding and division 


of words, the proper use of figures and nu- 
merals, italic and capital letters, notes, etc. 
It is an eminently practical work, sound and 
sensible in the advice it gives to others, and 
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consistent as an illustration of the author's 
own practice in the matters of which it treats. 
The book is, of course, a product of the De 
Vinne Press. 


Malan—Other Famous Homes of Great Brit- 
ain. Edited by A. H. Malan. Putnam, 
$6.50, nett. 


One of the most noteworthy features of the 
Pall Mall Magazine has been the series of 
papers on the famous homes of Great Britain, 
written, as a rule, by members of the families 
owning or occupying them, and illustrated 
with exterior and interior views of castle, 
park, and garden, and of interiors, and with 
reproductions of portraits and other works of 
art. Three sumptuous volumes, of which 
this is the last, have been compiled from this 
source under the editorship of Mr. A. H 
Malan. In the present work such remarkable 
seats are described as Wollaton Hall, Howard 
and Dunrobin Castles, Stowe, Stoneleigh, 
Osterley Park, Dalkeith Palace, and Clumber, 
the contributors being, among others, Lady 
Middleton, the Countess of Jersey, the Duch- 
ess of Newcastle, the Countess of Bradford, 
the Hon. Mary Leigh, Lord Ronald Gower, 
and Lord Henry Scott. Perhaps the most 
impressive picture in the volume is the photo- 
| xpi frontispiece of the rocky promontory 

nown as St. Michael’s Mount, with the mag- 
nificent mass of masonry crowning its sum- 
mit—an English counterpart and namesake 
of the Norman Mont St. Michael. 


Mowbray—The Making of a Country Home. 
By J. P. Mowbray. Doubleday, Page & 
Co. $1.50, nett. 


The author who came to fame by his weekly 
contributions to the Evening Post over the 
signature “J. P. M.” (since republished as 
‘A Journey to Nature’’)devoted himself to the 
same general theme, but in another way, and 
with a different object and audience in view, 
when he gy setae these papers for serial pub- 
lication in Everybody's Magazine. The man 
who journeys to nature in the present volume 
is not a valetudinarian and widowed broker, 
with a boy to keep him company, and a 
country girl to fall in love with, after a fash- 
ion; but a happily married young “superin- 
tendent in a large wholesale establishment,” 
earning a salary of $2,400 per year. The 
story lacks the poetry of its predecessor, but 
it is much likelier to attract oe folk to the 
country than was that delightfully humorous 
tale, and we wish it Godspeed in its excellent 
missionary work. The publisher has em- 
bellished the book with an attractive cover 
and picturesque head- and tail-pieces. 


Phyfe— Facts and Fancies. A Cyclo- 

ia of Important, Curious, at, 

and Unique Information in History, 

Literature, Science, Art, and Nature. 

By William Henry P. Phyfe. Putnam. 
$5.00, nett. 


Already well known as a compiler of popular 
handbooks on pronunciation and _ spelling, 
Mr. Phyfe has here turned his energies into 
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wider and more diverse channels. ‘5000 
Facts and Fancies”’ is a mine of information 
well digested and admirably assorted. Mr. 
Phyfe hes used independent age cage as 
to the relative importance of the various 
titles, and his judgments have been uniformly 
excellent. 


s —Wild Life Near Home. By Dallas Lore 
harp. Illustrated by Bruce Horsfall. 
Century. $1.80, nett. 


By this, his first book, the author has placed 
himself side by side with such a rare observer 
and recorder of natural phenomena as John 
Burroughs. A patient and acute searcher 
after truth, with mind and senses thorough] 
trained for their task, he has found enoug 
material to fill a volume without going more 
than a day’s march afield; and what he has 
noted — he has reported faithfully, 
and in a style that is marked ae by 
literary finish and a delicate and delightful 
sense of humor. His text is sympathetically 
and beautifully illustrated. Mr. Sharp, who 
has studied biology under a disciple and friend 
of Agassiz, is a Methodist minister, and an 
instructor in English at Boston University. 


Wells—The Merry Go Round. 
Wells. Russell. $1.50. 
‘The Merry Go Round” is a book of frabjous 
joy. It is Lewis Carroll with a grain of 
sense, and Rollo with a grain of nonsense. 
There is the naughty clock that will not wash 
its face and hands and the reprehensible 
kettle that sings through its nose, and other 
familiar friends with tricks and ways of their 
own—all very naughty and very entertaining 
ne the small, round-eyed listener on, your 
nee. 


By Carolyn 


POETRY AND VERSE 


Dickinson—The Cathedral, and Other Poems. 
By Martha Gilbert Dickinson. Scribner. 
$1.25, nett. 

Among the sequence of poems collectively 

entitled ‘‘The Cathedral,’’ we prefer the two 

entitled, respectively, ‘‘The Confessional”’ 
and ‘‘The Rosary.’’ The others somehow 
fail to impress us. A lyrical note is heard in 
some of the “other poems,” but generally 
they give the impression that the author has 
perhaps felt more intensely than she has the 
ower to make her readers feel; her pen, as 
well put it in another case, is a non-con- 
ductor. 


Garnett—The Queen, and Other Poems. By 
Richard Garnett, C. B. Lane. $1.25. 
Grave, dignified, and technically flawless 
verse, which fails to prove that poetry is the 
calling unto which the author is called. To 
handle the sonnet-form skilfully is not a 

spiritual achievement. 


Hughes—Gyges’ Ring: A Dramatic Mono- 

— By Rupert Hughes. Russell. 
1.25. 

We fear this must be added to the long list 

of not wholly successful attempts to make 

blank-verse attractive to the ear accustomed 

















to less difficult verse forms. At best, we can 

regard it only as an interesting experiment. 

Markham—Lincoln, and Other Poems. ¥ | 
Edwin Markham. McClure, Phillips 
Co. $1.00. 

Mr. Markham finds himself tethered to ‘‘The 
Man with a Hoe.”’ It is hardly in the nature 
of things that having (much to his surprise, 
no doubt) fallen upon fame with that strikin 
bit of rhetoric, he should turn his face an 
(poetic) feet in another direction, and strike 
out on a path where the people might or 
might not follow him. So we find in his new 
book of poems ‘The Sower”’ (‘‘after seeing 
Millet’s painting with this title’), in which 
the monied idlers, male and female, get such 
another drubbing as they had apropos of the 
same painter’s hoe-man. Mr. Markham has 
an imaginative attitude, if not outlook, and 
his resonant rhetoric keeps the word of prom- 
ise to the physical ear, if not always to the 
ear of the spirit. This is good verse, whether 
it is true poetry or not. 

Milton—Ode on the Morning of Christ’s Na- 
tivity. By John Milton. Hand-lettered 
book printed from etched plates. Two 
colors. Edition limited to 1000 copies 
on hand-made paper, 30 copies on Japan 
vellum paper. Chicago: Ralph Fletcher 
Seymour. $2 and $15. 


TRAVEL 

Burton—Wanderings in Three Continents. 

By the Late Captain Sir Richard F. Bur- 

ton, K.C.M.G. Edited, with a Preface, 

by W. H. Wilkins, M.A., F.S.A._, Illus- 

trated. Dodd, Mead & Co. $3.50, nett. 
This volume of posthumous essays, which in- 
cludes an account of Burton’s hazardous ex- 
pedition into Central Africa, the pilgrimage 
to Mecca, the ride to Harar, and numerous 
kindred exploits, refreshes in enthralling 
terms one’s interest in the gifted traveller 
and explorer. His active, adventurous, and 
yet: scholarly career was without parallel, 
and the period here covered—1853-1870— 
was the most fruitful of his life. Burton’s re- 
call from Damascus by Lord Granville in 
1870 and his subsequent appointment as Con- 
sul at Trieste was one of the most stupid and 
pathetic blunders in British diplomatic his- 
tory, yet, as Mr. Wilkins suggests, had it not 
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is, moreover, familiar with history, 
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been for this, his masterpiece, “‘Laylah Wa 
Laylah,” might never have seen the light. 


Haggard—A Winter Pilgrimage. Being an 
Account of Travels through Palestine, 
Italy, and the Island of Cyprus, accom- 
lished in the year 1900. By H. Rider 
aggard. Longmans. $4.00. 
The portion of this handsome volume which 
is devoted to Cyprus, about a third of the 355 
pages, is perhaps the most noteworthy, as 
dealing with a region comparatively little 
known and little written about; but we find 
the rest of the book hardly less interesting 
and enjoyable. Mr. Haggard is not only a 
keen observer of scenery and life, but can 
give a graphic account of what he sees. He 
art, 
archeology, and agriculture, and notes much 
that the majority of tourists would overlook. 


Hough—Dutch Life in Town and Country. 
P. M. Hough. Illustrated. Putnam. 
$1.20, nett. 

This handy book is a delightful little encyclo- 
zdia of Dutch customs, manners, festivals, 
earning, art, letters, justice, religion, military, 
naval, city, and country life. It is written 
with spirit and has a great deal of local color. 
It is altogether a pleasing picture of the 
country and people to whom modern civiliza- 
tion owes so much. One must not expect 
accuracy in every detail, and with some of 
the statements those of us who know better, 
by actual experience or critical observation, 
the ileal facts, and the life, for example, 
of the Leyden students, might well complain 
of positive misstatements or lack of perspec- 
tive. Instead of ‘‘seven provinces” which 
comprise the Netherlands, we count eleven. 
The chapter on the universities is decidedly 
British, with a strong flavor of insular preju- 
dice. We can assure the author, also, that 
there is no historic ground whatever for the 
belief that the Pilgrim Fathers worshipped 
in the Reformed Dutch Church at Delfshaven 
before leaving for New England, so far as 
known, the late Dr. Cohen Stuart of Utrecht 
having first only a very few years ago, while 
in America, suggested that notion. Neverthe- 
less, the book is a — presentation, in very 
pleasant style, of the Dutch life of to-day, 
with a good chapter on “ Holland over Sea.” 
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ART 

HAMERTON, Puitip GILBERT. Contem- 
erent French Painters; Painting in France. 

ittle, Brown, 2 vols., $1.50 each. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

Apams, JoHN CoLEMAN. William Hamil- 
ton Gibson. Putnam, $2.00, nett. 

ADDERLEY, JAMES. Monsieur Vincent. 
Longmans, $1.25. 

TIERNAN, CHARLES B. The Tiernan and 
Other Families. Gallery, Baltimore. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


ApspoTt, Frank Frost. A History and 
Description of Roman Political Institutions. 


Ginn, $1.60. 





ARNOLD, SARAH Louise. The Arnold 

Primer. Silver, Burdett. 
Briccs, LE Baron RussE.vt. School, Col- 
Houghton, $1.00, nett. 


lege, and Character. 
U Selected Poems. Ed- 


RNS, ROBERT. 
ited by Charles W. Kent. Silver, Burdett. 

CHAMPLIN, JOHN Denison. The Young 
Folks’ Cyclopedia of Literature and Art. 
Holt, $ 

Cuuss, Epwin Watts. English Words. 
Bardeen, Syracuse, $0.75. 

CopeLanpD, C. T., and Ripgout, H. M. 
Freshman English and Theme-Correcting in 
Harvard College. Silver, Burdett, $1.00. 

CusHinc, LutHer S. Manual of Parlia- 
mentary Practice. New Edition. Coates, 
75 cts. : 
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Ferris, CARRIE SIVYER. Our First School 
Book. Silver, Burdett, $0.30. 

Foster, Mary H. and Cummincs, MABEL 
H. Asgard Stories, Tales from Norse Myth- 
ology. Silver, Burdett, $0.36. 

Freytac, Gustav. Die  Journalisten. 
Edited by Thomas Bertrand Bronson. Ap- 
pleton, $0.45. 

GortHE. Hermann und Dorothea. Ed- 
ited by C. A. Buchheim and E. S. Buchheim. 
Clarendon Press. 

GREENE, Frances Nimmo. Legends of 
King Arthur and His Court. Ginn, $0.60. 

Haurr, WILHELM. Lichtenstein. Abridged 
and edited by Frank Vogel. Heath, $0.75. 

Hopkins, JAMES FREDERICK. Outlines 
of Art History, Vol, I. Architecture. Edu- 
cational Publishing Company, $1.00. 

Kastner, L. E., and Atkins, H. G. A 
Short History of French Literature. , Holt. 

LaMB, CHARLES. Selected Essays. Ed- 
ited by Ernest Dressel North. Silver, Bur- 
dett. 

MacauLay, THOMAS BaBINGTON. Lays 
of Ancient Rome. Edited by Duffield Os- 
borne. Silver, Burdett, cloth, $0.35; paper, 
$0.25. 

Pearson, T. GILBERT. Stories of Bird 
Life. Johnson, Richmond, 60 cts. 

Report of State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction. James B. Lyon, State Printer, 
Albany. 

Row, T. SuNDARA. Geometrical Exer- 
cises in Paper Folding. Edited by W. W. 
Beman and D. E. Smith. Open Court Pub. 
Co., $1.00, nett. 

Ruskin, JoHN. Sesame and Lilies. Ed- 
ited by Robert K. Root. Holt. 

ScHILLER. Die Braut von Messina. Ed- 
ited by A. H. Palmer and J. G. Eldridge. 
Holt. 


ScHILLER. Die Jungfrau von Orleans. 
With Introduction, Notes, and Vocabulary 
by Lewis A. Rhoades. Appleton, $0.60. 


SEARCH, Preston W. An Ideal School. 
International Education Series, edited by W. 
T. Harris. Appleton, $1.20, nett. 


SHELpDoN, Henry D. Student Life and 
Customs. International Education Series, 
edited by W. T. Harris. Appleton, $1.20, 
nett, 

T&LLEz, Fray GaBrRiEL. Don Gil de las 
Calzas Verdes. Edited by B. P. Bourland. 
Holt. 


TENNYSON, ALFRED. The Holy Grail. 
Edited by Sophie Jewett. Silver, Burdett. 


Tuomas, CALvin, and Hervey, Wm. Ap- 
pison. German Reader. Holt. 


VERNE, JuLEs. Les Forceurs de Blocus. 
Edited by C. Fontaine. Appleton, $0.30. 


Whitt, Mary. How to Make Baskets. 
Doubleday, $1.00. 


bans tiga lana McNair. Seaside and 
Wayside. 


o. 3. Heath, Boston. 


FICTION. 


Barsour, A. Maynarp. The Award of 
Justice. Rand, $1.50. 

Barnes, WiLLis. Doctor Josephine. Ab- 
bey Press, $1.00. 

BecsBiz, Harotp. The Fall of the Cur- 
tain. Bowen-Merrill, $1.25, nett. 

BuissetTT, NELLIE K. The Most Famous 
Loba. Appleton, cloth, $1.00; paper, $0.50. 

Bow_es, Mamize. The Supreme Sacrifice. 
Dillingham, $1.50. 

Carus, Paut. The Crown of Thorns. 
Open Court Pub. Co., 75 cts. 

Cray, Mrs. Joun M. Uncle Phil. Abbey 
Press. 

CoLeripGE, M. E. The Fiery Dawn: 
Longmans. 

CorELuI, Mari£. Barabbas. Lippincott, 
$3.50, nett. : 

Durry, James O. Q. Glass and Gold. 
Lippincott, $1.50. 

Dyson, Epwarp. The Gold-Stealers. 
Longmans. 

Epwarps, Suz. Jewels of Paste. Abbey 
Press. 

Euiot, GEorGE. Miscellaneous Essays. 
The Personal Edition, Vol. XI., Biographical 
Introduction by Esther Wood. Doubleday, 
$1.50. 

E.iot, GEorce. Complete Poems. The 
Personal Edition, Vol. XII., Biographical 
— by Esther Wood. Doubleday, 

1.50¢ 

Farjeon, B. L. The Pride of Race. 
Jacobs, $1.00, nett. 

FIELD, RoswEL_. The Passing of Mother’s 
Portrait. Lord, Evanston. 

FLaTTErY, M. DouGias. Wife or Maid? 
Abbey Press, $1.00. 

GILBERT, Henry. Hearts in Revolt. 
Colonial Edition. Allen, London, 3s. 6d. 
and 2s. 6d. 

Gitman, STELLA. AGumbo Lily. Abbey 
Press, $0.50. 

Gitson, Roy Rortre. When Love Is 
Young. Harper, $1.50. 


HABBERTON, JOHN. Caleb Wright. Loth- 
rop, $1.50. 

Hirp, Frank. King Fritz’s A. D. C. 
Macmillan, $1.75. 

Home, MarsHatt. The MacGregors. 
Scroll Publishing Company, Chicago. 

Housman, Laurence. The Field of 
Clover. Lane, $1.50, nett. 


KEMBLE, W. FreEtTz. Pitted against An- 
archists. Abbey Press, $0.50. 


Kuinck, ALBERT J. The Quest for the 
Empress. Abbey Press, $0.50. 


LEVER, CHARLES. The Fortunes of Glen- 
core and A Rent InaCloud. Little, Brown. 


Lincotn, Frep. S. An Indiana Girl. 
Neale Publishing Company, Washington. 
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Lorimer, Norma. By the Waters of 
Sicily. Pott, $1.75. 

MacNavcutTon,S. The Fortune of Chris- 
tina M’Nab. Appleton, $1.00. 

Macez, Knox. Mark Everard. Fenno, 
$1.50. 

a Mary E. A Life’s Labyrinth. 
The Ave Maria, Notre Dame, Ind., $1.25. 

McCowan, ARCHIBALD. The Prisoners of 
War. Abbey Press, $1.00. 

ParKER, GILBERT. The March of the 
White Guard. Fenno, 50 cts. 

Puetps, ELEANOR GAYLORD. 
Star. McClurg, $1.00. 

PoLtock, CHANNING. Behold the Man. 
Neale Publishing Company. 

Pratt, Rev. Macere. The Orthodox 
Preacher and Nancy. Connecticut Magazine 
Company, Hartford. 

Ryan, MarAH ELLIs. 
Rand. $1.50. 

SHELTON, JANE DE Forest. 


As a Falling 


That Girl Montana. 


The Salt-Box 


House. Illustrated Edition. Baker & Tay- 
lor, $1.50, nett. 

Sipcwick, Mrs. ALFRED. Cynthia’s Way. 
Longmans. 

Sinctair, Upton. King Midas. Funk, 
$1.20, nett. 


Wigwam Stories Told by North American 
Indians. Compiled by Mary Catherine Judd. 
Ginn. 


WOLFENSTEIN, MARTHA. Idyls of the 
Gass. Jewish Publication Society, Philadel- 
phia. 

Woop, Epitn Emer. Shoulder-straps 
and Sun-bonnets. Holt, $1.50. 


ZiTKaLa-Sa. Old Indian Legends. Ginn. 


FRENCH BOOKS. 


BERNARDIN, N. M. Devant le Rideau. 
Société Francaise d’Imprimerie et de Li- 
brairie. 

BErTHELOT, M._ Science et Education. 
Société Francaise D’Imprimerie et de Li- 
brairie. 

STIEGLER, Gaston. Le Tour du Monde en 
63 Jours. Société Francaise d’Imprimerie 
et de Librairie. 


Torau-BayLeE, X. République et Univer- 
sité. Société Francaise d’Imprimerie et de 
Librairie. 


HISTORY 


History for Ready Reference. Compiled 
by J. N. Larned. ol. VI., Recent History. 
La C. A. Nichols Company, Springfield, 

ass. 


Hosmer, James K. A Short History of 
the Mississippi Valley. Houghton, $1.20, 
nett, 
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The Boundaries of the 
Roeder’s, St. Louis. 


Houck, Louis. 
Louisiana Purchase. 


Lincotn, CHARLES H. The Revolution- 


ary Movement in Pennsylvania. Publica- 
tions of the University of Pennsylvania. 
Ginn, agents. 


Price, L. L.A Short History of English 
Commerce and Industry. Longmans, $1.25. 


JUVENILE. 


ADELBORG, OTTILIA. Clean Peter and 
The Children of Grubbylea. Translated by 
Ada Wallas. Longmans, $1.25. 


ALGER, ee: I Nelson the News- 
boy. The Mershon Company. 


ALLEN, Emma S. Ruby, Pearl, and Dia- 
mond. Eaton & Mains. 


AYERS, RAYMOND FULLER. 
Folk. Russell, $1.25. 


BakKeErR, Louise R. 


Four-Footed 


Rosey Posey’s Mis- 


sion. Eaton & Mains. 

BELL, ADELAIDE FULLER. The King’s 
Rubies. Coates, $1.00. 

BoNEHILL, CAPTAIN RALPH. Boys of the 


Fort. The Mershon Company, $1.25. 
BONEHILL, CAPTAIN RALPH. Three Young 
Ranchmen. . Saalfield, $1.00. 


Bouvet, MARGUERITE. 
Laurette. McClurg, $1.00. 


BrREwsSTER, Frances S. When Mother 
Was a Little Girl. Jacobs, $0.80. 


Brusn, Mary E. Q. The Little Maid of 
Doubting Castle. Eaton & Mains. 


BuTTERWORTH, HEZEKIAH. Little Sky- 
High. Crowell, 35 cts. 


CASTLETON, Harry. 
Medicine. Saalfield. 


CLarK, Epwarp B. The Jingle Book of 


Bernardo and 


Winged Arrow’s 


Birds. Mumford, Chicago, $0.60. 

CrarK, Feticia Buttz. Beppino. Eaton 
& Mains. 

Crark, G. Orr. Nightmare Land. Rus- 
sell, $1.50. 


CLarK, Kate Upson. How Dexter Paid 
his Way. Crowell, $0.35. 
Cowprick, J.C. Tommy Tucker. 
& Mains. 
Diaz, ABBy Morton. The Flatiron and 
the Red Cloak. Crowell, $0.35. 


Dovucias, AMANDA M._ A Little Girl in 
Old New Orleans. Dodd, Mead, $1.20, nett. 


Dovuctas, Marian. In the Poverty Year. 
Crowell, $0.35. 


Eaton 


ELDRIDGE, CLEMENT. Rescued by a Prince. 
Saalfield, $1.00. 


E.uis, Epwarp S. Red Eagle. 


EveRETT-GREEN, EVELYN. Miss Marjorie 
of Silvermead. Jacobs, $1.00, nett. 


Coates. 


ForresTER, Izota-L. Rook’s Nest. Ja- 
cobs, $1.00, nett. 
Futter, Emity GuILLon. The Prize 


Watch. Saalfield, $1.09. 
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GaTEs, JOSEPHINE ScRIBNER. The Story 
of Live Dolls. Bowen-Merrill, $1.00, nett. 

GrakEFF, FRANK E. The Minister’s Twins. 
Eaton & Mains. 

GRAYDON, WILLIAM Murray. The Prin- 
cess of the Purple Palace. McClure, $1.10, 
nett. 

HABBERTON, JOHN. 
Jacobs, $0.80, neit. 

Harsour, J. L. 
Crowell, $0.35. 

Home, ANDREW. 
pincott. 

JAcKson, GABRIELLE E. The Colburn 
Prize. J. F. Taylor, $1.00. 

Joy, JANE Exutis. When the River Rose. 
Eaton & Mains. : 

Jupp, Mary CATHERINE. The A-B-C 
Book of Birds. Mumford, Chicago, $1.00. 

KEMBLE, Epwarp W. Kemble’s Picka- 
ninnies. Russell, $2.00. 

Lovett, Eva. The Billy Stories. 
Taylor, $1.00. 

MeEapeE, L. T. A Very Naughty Girl. 
Lippincott, $1.20, nett. 

Meape, L. T. Daddy’s Girl. 
$1.20, nett. 

MOLESWorRTH, Mrs. 
pincott, $1.20, nett. 

Munroe, Kirk. The Belt of Seven Totems. 
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OserR, Frep A. Tommy Foster’s Adven- 


Some Boys’ Doings. 
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J. F. 


Lippincott, 
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tures. Altemus, $1.00. 
Patreson, S. Louise. Pussy Meow. Ja- 
cobs, $0.60. 


Pratt, Etta Farman. The Little Cave- 


Dwellers. Crowell, $0.35. 


Ray, Anna Cuapin.. Teddy: Her Daugh- 
ter. Little, Brown, $1.20, nett. 


_Rosins, Epwarp. A Boy in Early Vir- 
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Scott, Mrs. O. W. The Upstairs Family. 
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SporrorD, Harriet Prescott. The Chil- 
dren of the Valley. Crowell, $0.35. 
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$1.00. 

TippEMAN, L. E. Celia’s Conquest. 
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Folly in Fairyland. 
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WINFIELD, ARTHUR M._ A Young Inven- 
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re the Great Lakes. The Mershon Company, 
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Maggie McLane- 
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and Multiple Stars. Publications of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, Astronomical Se- 
ries. Ginn, agents. 

Lucas, FrepEericK A. Animals of the 
Past. McClure, $2.00, nett. 

Newcoms, Simon. The Stars. The Sci- 
ence Series. Putnam, $2.00, nett. 

Puituips, P. Lee. A List of Maps of 
America in the Library of Congress. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington. 

Serviss, Garrett P. Other Worlds. 
Appleton, $1.20, nett. 


Books Received 
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A Classified List 


TROUGHTON, Fetix J. 
of Minerals, Precious and Other Stones. 
Abbey Press, $0.25. 


THE OLOCY AND RELIGION 


Biblical and Semitic Studies. Essays by 
members of the Semitic and Biblical Faculty 
of Yale University. Scribners, $2.50, nett. 

Choral Service Book, The. Edited by H. 
G. Archer and the Rev. Luther D. Reed. 
General Council Publication Board, Phila- 
delphia, $1.00. 

DARNELL, FLORENCE H. The Blackboard 
Class for Sunday-School Teachers. : 
Wilde, Boston, $0.25 nett. 

DEscarRTES, RENE. Meditations and Se- 
lections from the Principles of Philosophy. 
Open Court Publishing Company, $0.35. 

Ecumenical Missionary Conference. 
lanthropy in Missions. 
Library, N. Y., $0.25. 

Foster, ADDISON PINNEO. 
Sunday-School Methods. 
ladelphia. 

Foster, JOHN McGaw. The White Stone. 
Longmans, $0.80, nett. 

Genesis. Edited by A. H. Sayce. Dent, 
London; Lippincott, Philadelphia, $0.60, 
nett. 

GuNKEL, HERMANN. The Legends of 
Genesis. Translated by W. H. Carruth. 
Open Court Publishing Company, $1.00, 
nett. 

Hituis, NEwELt Dwicut. The Master of 
the Science of Right Living. Revell, $0.50, 
nett, 

Jastrow, Morris, Jr. The Study of Re- 
ligion. Imported by Scribners, $1.50. 

joy and Strength for the Ao ange ba Day. 
Selected by the Editor of ‘‘Daily Strength 
for Daily Needs,’ etc. Little, Brown. 

Keruin, Rospert Tuomas. The Church 
of the Fathers. Barbee & Smith, Nashville, 
$1.25. : 

May, JosEePH. The Miracles and Myths of 
the New Testament. Ellis, Boston, $1.00. 

NEELY, Rev. THomas BENJAMIN, and 
DoHERTY, ROBERT REMINGTON. The IIlus- 
trative Lesson Notes. Eaton & Mains, 
$1.25. 

PassMorE, Rev. T. H. Leisurable Studies. 
Longmans, $1.50. 

RackKHAM, RICHARD BELwarpD. The Acts 
of the Apostles. Oxford Commentaries. 
Methuen, London, 12s. 6d. 


Sunday School Outlook, The. 
at The Crypt Conference, rgor. 
$0.60, nett. 


Phi- 
Foreign Missions 


A Manual of 
Union Press, Phi- 


Addresses 
Longmans, 


nt, The. 
0.50. 


Twentieth Century New Testa 
In Three Parts. Revell, Part III, 


TRAVEL 


Baker, Ray STANNARD. 
many. McClure, $2.00, nett. 


Seen in Ger- 








Library Reports on Popular Books 





The following lists are of the books most in demand during the month previous to the 
5th of the present month, at the circulating libraries, free and subscription, in the rep- 


resentative centres of the United States and Canada. 


They have been prepared, in each case, 


at the request of the editors of THE CRITIC by the librarians of the libraries mentioned, 
or under their personal supervision. This record ts intended to show what books other than 
fiction are being read, though the one most-called-for novel is admitted to the list. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Mechanics’ Institute Free Library. H. W. 
ParkKER, Librarian. 
With Bobs and Kruger. Unger. (Coates, 
$2.00.) 
Fhe World Beautiful in Books. Whiting. 


(Little, Brown & Co., $1.00.) 

Views of an ex-President. Harrison. (Bowen- 
Merrill Co., $3.00.) 

Life of the Master. Watson. 
Phillips & Co., $3.50.) 

The Ordeal of Elizabeth. 


(McClure, 


(Taylor, $1.50.) 


Mexico as I Sawit. Tweedie. (Macmillan, 
$5.00.) 

The Ruling Passion. Van Dyke. (Scribner, 
* $1.50.) 


Lives of the Hunted. 
(Scribner, $1.75.) 

Talks with Great Workers. Marden. (Crowell, 
$1.50.) 

Forty Modern Fables. Ade. (Russell, $1.50.) 


Most Popular Novels. 
The Crisis. Churchill. (Macmillan, $1.50.) 


Tristram of Blent. Hope. (McClure, Phillips 
& Co., $1.50.) 


Seton-Thompson, 


Mercantile Library. W. T. Pesopues, Li- 
brarian. 


The Making of an American. Riis. (Mac- 
millan, $2.00.) 
Heroines of Fiction. Howells. (Harper, 2 


vols., $3.75.) 
James Russell Lowell. Scudder. (Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co., $3.50.) 


Victorian Prose Masterpieces. Brownell. 
(Scribner, $1.50.) 
The Real Latin Quarter. Smith. (Funk & 


Wagnalls, $1.20.) 

On the Great Highway. Creelman. 
rop, $1.20.) 

The Life of Robert Louis Stevenson. Balfour. 
(Scribner, 2 vols., $4.00.) 

Mexico as I Saw it. 
$5.00.) 


(Loth- 


Tweedie. (Macmillan, 
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Private Life of the Sultan. Dorys. 
ton, $1.20.) 

The Queen’s Comrade. Molloy. (Dodd, Mead 
& Co., $6.50.) 


Most Popular Novel. 
The Velvet Glove. (Dodd, Mead 
& Co., $1.50.) 
Society Library. F. B. Bicetow, Librarian. 
The Life of Robert Louis Stevenson. Balfour. 
(Scribner, 2 vols., $4.00.) 


Lives of the Hunted. Seton-Thompson. 
(Scribner, $1.75.) 


(Apple- 


Merriman. 


The Queen’s Comrade. Molloy. (Dodd, 
Mead & Co., 2 vols., $6.50.) 

Mystery of Mary Stuart. Lang. (Longmans, 
Green & Co., $5.00.) 

Alaska Expedition. Harriman. (Doubleday, 
Page & Co., 2 vols., $15.00.) 

The Making of an American. Riis. (Mac- 
millan, $2.00.) 

Elizabeth, Empress of Austria. Tschudi. 
(Dutton, $3.00.) 

John Hall, Pastor and Preacher. Hall. (Re- 
vell, $1.50.) 

James Russell Lowell. Scudder. (Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co., 2 vols., $3.50.) 

Up from Slavery. Washington. (Doubleday, 
Page & Co., $1.50.) 

Most Popular Novel. 
A Velvet Glove. Merriman. (Dodd, Mead 


& Co., $1.50.) 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
Pratt Institute Free Library. M. W. Plummer, 
Librarian. 

The Life of Robert Louis Stevenson. Balfour. 
(Scribner, 2 vols., $4.00.) 

The Letters of Robert Louis Stevenson. 
Calvin. (Scribner, 2 vols., $5.00.) 

The Making of an American. Riis. 
millan, $2.00.) 

The Life and Letters of Phillips Brooks. 
Allen. (Dutton, 3 vols., $8.00.) 

Life of the Bee. Maeterlinck. (Dodd, Mead 
& Co., $1.40.) 


(Mac- 















Heroines of Fiction. Howells. (Harper, 2 
vols., $3-75-) 

Life Everlasting. Fiske. (Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co., $1.00.) 


The Life and Letters of Thomas Henry Hux- 
ley. Huxley. (Appleton, 2 vols., $5.00.) 
Wild Animals I Have Known. Seton-Thomp- 
son. (Scribner, $2.00.) 
Talks to Teachers. James. (Holt, $1.50.) 
Most Popular Novel. 
The Right of Way. Parker. (Harper, $1.50.) 
Brooklyn Public Library. 
° Librarian. 
The Life of Robert Louis Stevenson. Balfour. 
(Scribner, 2 vols., $4.00.) 


Frank P. HI, 


The Making of an American. Riis. (Mac- 
millan, $2.00.) 
Up from Slavery. Washington. (Doubleday, 


Page & Co., $1.50.) 
The World of Graft. Flynt. 
lips & Co., $1.25.) 


(McClure, Phil- 


Eccentricities of Genius. Pond. (Dilling- 
ham, $3.00.) 
Evolution of Immortality. McConnell. 


(Macmillan, $1.25.) 


China and the Allies. Landor. (Scribner, 2 
vols., $7.50.) 

Life Everlasting. Fiske. (Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co., $1.00.) 


A Sailor’s Log. Evans. (Appleton, $2.00.) 
The Riddle of the Universe. Haeckel. (Har- 
per, $1.50.) 
Most Popular Novel. 
The Right of Way. Parker. (Harper, $1.50.) 


2 BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 
Bridgeport Public Library. AcNeEs HILts, 
Librarian. 

Life Everlasting. Fiske. (Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co., $1.00.) 

A Sailor’s Log. Evans. (Appleton, $2.00.) 

Up from Slavery. Washington. (Doubleday, 
Page & Co., $1.50.) 

The Unknown. Flammarion. 
$2.00.) 

East London. Besant. (Century Co., $3.50.) 

Literary Friends and Acquaintance. Howells. 
(Harper, $2.50.) 

Heroines of Fiction. 
vols., $3.75.) 

The Life and Letters of Phillips Brooks. 


(Harper, 


Howells. (Harper, 2 


Allen. (Dutton, 3 vols., $8.00.) 

Great Books as Life Teachers. Hillis. (Re- 
vell, $1.50.) 

The Tribulations of a Princess. (Harper, 
$2.25.) 


Most Popular Novel. 
The Crisis. Churchill. (Macmillan, $1.50.) 
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BUFFALO, N. Y. 
Buffalo Public Library. H. L. ELtmMenporr, 
Librarian. 

Up from Slavery. Washington. (Doubleday, 
Page & Co., $1.50.) 

The Tribulations of a Princess. 
$2.25.) 

Lives of the Hunted. 
(Scribner, $1.75.) 

The Life of Robert Louis Stevenson. Balfour. 
(Scribner, 2 vols., $4.00.) 

A Sailor’s Log. Evans. (Appleton, $2.09.) 


(Harper, 


Seton-Thompson. 


The Making of an American. Riis. (Mac- 
millan, $2.00.) 
Heroines of Fiction. Howells. (Harper, 


2 vols., $3.75.) 

Life Everlasting. Fiske. 
& Co., $1.00.) 

Evolution of Immortality. McConnell. (Mac- 
millan, $1.25.) 

Friendship. Black. (Revell, $1.25.) 

* Most Popular Novel. 

Churchill. (Macmillan, $1.50.) 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
Chicago Public Library. Frep’k H. Hitp, 


(Houghton, Mifflin 


The Crisis. 


Librarian. 
Innocents Abroad. Clemens. (American 
Pub. Co., $3.50.) 
Abbott’s Naval History of U. S. (Dodd, 


Mead & Co., $3.75.) 
Coffin’s American Histories. 
each.) 


(Harper, $2.00 


Up from Slavery. Washington. (Double- 
day, Page & Co., $1.50.) 
White Cross Library. Mulford. (Needham, 


6 vols., $12.00.) 

The Life and Letters of Phillips Brooks. 
Allen. (Dutton, 3 vols., $8.00.) 

Lives of the Hunted. Seton-Thompson. 
(Scribner, $1.75.) 


Victorian Prose Masters. Brownell. (Scrib- 
ner, $1.50.) 

On the Great Highway. Creelman. (Loth- 
rop, $1.20.) 


CLEVELAND, OHIO. 
Public Library. Wa. H. Brett, Librarian. 


Heroines of Fiction. Howells. (Harper, 2 
vols., $3.75.) 
Etiquette for All Occasions. Kingsland. 


(Doubleday, Page & Co., $1.50.) 
The Riddle of the Universe. Haeckel. 
per, $1.50.) 
Talks to Teachers. James. (Holt, $1.50.) 
The Real Thomas Jefferson. Curtis. (Lippin- 
cott, $2.50.) 


(Har- 
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Scudder. 


James Russell Lowell. 
Mifflin & Co., 2 vols.,-$3.50.) 


(Houghton, 


The Making of an American. Riis. (Mac- 
millan, $2.00.) 
St. Nicholas Christmas Book. (Century Co., 


$1.50.) 
Lives of the Hunted. 
(Scribner, $1.75.) 
Jean Francois Millet. Hurl. 
Mifflin & Co., 75 cents.) 
Most Popular Novel. 
Churchill. (Macmillan, $1.50.) 


DETROIT, MICH. 


Detroit Public Library. Henry M. UTLEy, 
Librarian. 

The Spanish-American War. Alger. (Harper, 
$2.50.) 

Lives of the Hunted. 
(Scribner, $1.75.) 

The Benefactress. (Macmillan, $1.50.) 

Up from Slavery. Washington. (Doubleday, 
Page & Co., $1.50.) 


Seton-Thompson. 


(Houghton, 


The Crisis. 


Heroines of Fiction. Howells. (Harper, 2 
vols., $3.75.) 

The Riddle of the Universe... Haeckel. (Har- 
per, $1.50.) 

The Making of an American. Riis. (Mac- 
millan, $2.00.) 

Etiquette for All Occasions. Kingsland. 


(Doubleday, Page & Co., $1.50.) 
The Life of Robert Louis Stevenson. Balfour. 
(Scribner, 2 vols., $4.00.) 
Life Everlasting. Fiske. (Houghton, Mifflin 
&Co., $1.00.) 
Most Popular Novel. 
The Man from Glengarry. Connor. 
$1.50.) 


(Revell, 


HELENA, MONT. 
Helena Public Library. Mary C. GARDNER, 
Acting Librarian. 
Essays. Addison. (Various editions.) 
Lives of the Hunted. Seton-Thompson. 
(Scribner, $1.75.) 
Telepathy and the Subliminal Self. 
(Holt, $1.50.) 
Essays. Emerson. (Various editions.) 


Mason. 


Tanglewood Tales. Hawthorne. (Various 
editions.) 

Talks to Teachers on Psychology. James. 
(Holt, $1.50.) 

Law of Psychic Phenomena. Hudson. (Mc- 
Clurg, $1.50.) ‘ 
Life Everlasting. Fiske. (Houghton, Mifflin 

& Co., $1.00.) 
Spanis>-American War. Alger. (Harper, 
$2.50. 


The Critic 


Seton-Thompson. ~ 








The Making of an American. Riis. (Macmil- 


lan, $2.00.) 
Most Popular Novel. 
The Crisis. Churchill. (Macmillan, $1.50.) 


JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


Free Public Library. Estuer E. Buroicx, 
Librarian. 
Lives of the Hunted. 
(Scribner, $1.75.) 


Seton-Thompson. 


The Tribulations of a Princess. (Harper, 
$2.25.) 

The Fireside Sphinx. Repplier. (Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co., $2.00.) 

Up from Slavery. Washington. (Doubleday, 
Page & Co., $1.50.) 

In the Beginning. Guibert. (Benziger, 
$2.00.) 

Life of the Bee. Maeterlinck. (Dodd, Mead 
& Co., $1.40.) 


The Riddle of the 

(Harper, $1.50.) 
Works of Eugene Field. 
Works on German Literature. 
Works on Electricity. 

Most Popular Novels. 

D’ri and I. Bacheller. (Lothrop, $1.50.) 
Lazarre. Catherwood. (Bowen-Merrill, $1.50.) 


Universe. Haeckel. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Public Library. Carriz WESTLAKE WuiT- 
NEY, Librarian. 
Letters of John Richard Green. 
(Macmillan, $4.00.) 
The Life of Robert Louis Stevenson. Balfour. 
(Scribner, 2 vols., $4.00.) 


Stephen. 


Poems of John B. O’Reilly. Roche. (Cassell 
Pub. Co.) 

Spanish-American War. Alger. (Harper, 
$2.50.) 

Stars of the Opera. Wagnalls. (Funk & 
Wagnalls, $1.50.) 

English Literature. Ten Brink. (Holt, 3 
vols., $6.00.) 

Education of an American Citizen. Hadley. 
(Scribner, $1.50.) 

Children of the Nation. Bigelow. (McClure, 


Phillips & Co., $2.00.) 
Books on Japan. 
D’riandI. Bacheller. (Lothrop, $1.50.) 
Most Popular Novel. 
The Right of Way. Parker. (Harper, $1.50.) 


LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


Los Angeles Public Library. M. L. Jonzs, 
Librarian. 
Gail Hamilton’s Life. (Harper, $4.00.) 





















Up from Slavery. Washington. (Double- 
day, Page & Co., $1.50.) 


The Making of an American. Riis. (Mac- 
millan, $2.00.) 
Life Everlasting. Fiske. (Houghton, 


Mifflin & Co., $1.00.) 
Works. Seton-Thompson. (Scribner, V. P.) 
A Sailor’s Log. Evans. (Appleton, $2.00.) 
Works. ‘Bill Nye.’’ (Lippincott, V. P.) 


Indian Basketry. James. (Macmillan, $1.50.) . 


George Washington, and Other Essays. Har- 
rison. (Macmillan, $2.00.) 
Most Popular Novel. 
The Right of Way. Parker. (Harper, $1.50.) 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Public Library. J. K. Hosmer, Librarian. 

James Russell Lowell. Scudder. (Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co., 2 vols., $3.50.) 

Life Everlasting. Fiske. (Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co., $1.00.) 

History of the Mississippi Valley. 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co., $1.20.) 

The Life of Robert Louis Stevenson. Balfour. 
(Scribner, 2 vols., $4.00.) 

The Life and Letters of Thomas Henry Hux- 
ley. Huxley. (Appleton, 2 vols., $5.00.) 

The Autobiography of a Journalist. Stillman. 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 2 vols., $6.00.) 

Up from Slavery. Washington. (Doubleday, 
Page & Co., $1.50.) 

Oriental Rugs. Mumford. (Scribner, $7.50.) 

The Individual. Shaler. (Appleton, $1.50.) 

The Tribulations of a Princess. (Harper, 
$2.25.) 


Hosmer. 


e Most Popular Novel. 
The Man from Glengarry. Connor. (Revell, 
$1.50.) 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Mercantile Library. JouHn AsHHUuRsT, Li- 
brarian. 


The Fireside Sphinx. Repplier. (Houghton, 
; Mifflin & Co., $2.00.) 
A Book of Remembrance. Gillespie. (Lip- 


Pincott, $2.50.) 

Robert Louis Stevenson. Baildon. (Wessels, 
$1.75.) 

The Tribulations of a Princess. 
$2.25.) 

Up from Slavery. Washington. (Doubleday, 
Page & Co., $1.50.) 


(Harper, 


Kim. Kipling. (Doubleday, Page & Co., 
$1.50.) 

Circumstances. Mitchell. (Century Co., 
$1.50.) 

The Eternal City. Caine. (Appleton, $1.50.) 

Blennerhassett. Pidgin. (Clark, $1.50.) 
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The Benefactress. (Macmillan, $1.50.) 
Most Popular Novel. 
The Cavalier. Cable. (Scribner, $1.50.) 


SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH. 


Public Library. AnnizE E. CuHapman, Li- 


brarian. 

The Tribulations of a Princess. (Harper, 
$2.25.) 

Beauties of Nature. Lubbock. (Macmillan, 
$1.25.) 

Fables for the Fair. Daskham. (Scribner, 
$1.10.) 

An Ideal School. Search. (Appleton, $1.00.) 


The Individual. Shaler. (Appleton, $1.50.) 

For My Musical Friend. Moore. (Dodge Pub. 
Co., $1.25.) 

Gail Hamilton’s Life and Letters. 
(Lee & Shepard, 2 vols., $5.00.) 

The Fireside Sphinx. Repplier. (Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co., $2.00.) 

Maude Adams. Davies. (Stokes, $1.25.) 

Life on the Stage. Morris. (McClure, Phil- 
lips & Co., $1.50.) 
; Most Popular Novel. 

D’riandI. Bacheller. (Lothrop, $1.50.) 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Public Library. Grorce T. Ciark, Librarian. 
The Life of Robert Louis Stevenson. Balfour. 
(Scribner, 2 vols., $4.00.) 


Dodge. 


Heroines of Fiction. Howells. (Harper, 2 
vols., $3.75.) 

The Riddle of the Univérse. Haeckel. (Har- 
per, $1.50.) 

Life Everlasting. Fiske. (Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co., $1.00.) 


A Sailer’s Log. Evans. (Appleton, $2.00.) 
Life on the Stage. Morris. (McClure, Phil- 
lips & Co., $1.50.) 
Primer. Field. (Mutual Book Co., 75 cts.) 
Life of the Bee. Maeterlinck. (Dodd, Mead 
& Co., $1.40.) 
Rugs. Holt. (McClurg, $5.00.) 
Five Years of My Life. Dreyfus. 
Phillips & Co., $1.50.) 
Most Popular Novel. 
The Right of Way. Parker. (Harper, $1.50.) 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
City Library Association. Joun C. Dana, 


(McClure, 


: Librarian. 

Life Everlasting. Fiske. (Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co., $1.00.) 

Life of the Bee. Maeterlinck. (Dodd, Mead 
& Co., $1.40.) 


American Traits. Munsterberg. (Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co., $1.60.) 
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Up from Slavery. Washington. (Doubleday, 
Page & Co., $1.50.) 

The Individual. Shaler. (Appleton, $1.50.) 

The Making of an American. Riis. (Mac- 
millan, $2.00.) 

A Sailor’s Log. Evans. (Appleton, $2.00.) 

Wild Animals I Have Known. Seton- 
Thompson. (Scribner, $2.00.) 

James Russell Lowell. Scudder. (Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co., 2 vols., $3.50.) 

Life on the Stage. Morris. (McClure, Phil- 
lips & Co., $1.50.) 

Most Popular Novel. 
The Right of Way. Parker. (Harper, $1.50.) 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 


Public Library. Heien J. McCaine, Li- 
brarian. 

Life and Letters of Thomas Henry Huxley. 
Huxley. (Appleton & Co., 2 vols., $5.00.) 

The Tribulations of a Princess. (Harper, 
$2.25.) 

Up from Slavery. Washington. (Doubleday, 
Page & Co., $1.50.) 

The Life of Robert Louis Stevenson. Balfour. 
(Scribner, 2 vols., $4.00.) 

A Sailor’s Log. Evans. (Appleton, $2.00.) 

Literary Friends and Acquaintance. How- 
ells. (Harper, $2.50.) 

In Tune with the Infinite. Trine. (Crowell, 
$1.25.) 

Life Everlasting. Fiske. (Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co., $1.00.) . 

A Woman Tenderfoot. Seton-Thompson. 
(Doubleday, Page & Co., $2.00.) 

The Life and Letters of Phillips Brooks. 
Allen. (Dutton, 3 vols., $8.00.) 

Most Popular Novel. 
The Crisis. Churchill. (Macmillan, $1.50.) 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


Syracuse Public Library. Ezexier W. Munpy, 
Librarian, 

Alice of Old Vincennes. Thompson. (Bowen- 
Merrill Co., $1.50.) 

Truth Dexter. McCall. (Little, Brown & Co., 
$1.50.) 

My Dog and I. Huntington. (Caxton Press, 
$1.00.) 

All About Dogs. Lane. (Lane, $2.50.) 

Our Friend the Dog. Stables. (Stokes, $3.50.) 

The Crisis. Churchill. (Macmillan, $1.50.) 

The Benefactress. (Macmillan, $1.50.) 

White Cross Library. Mulford. (Needham, 
$12.00.) 

The Right of Way. Parker. (Harper, $1.50.) 





- Lifeofthe Bee. Maeterlinck. (Dodd, Mead & 








Kim. Kipling. (Doubleday, Page & Co., 
1.50.) 
Most Popular Novel. 
The Puppet Crown. MacGrath. (Bowen- 
Merrill Co., $1.50.) 


TORONTO, CANADA. 
Toronto Public Library. James Bain, Jr., 
Librarian. 

Oliver Cromwell. Gardiner. (Longmans, 
Green & Co., $1.00.) 

Alfred Tennyson. Lang. (Dodd, Mead & 
Co., $1.00, nett.) 

Mary Queen of Scots. Cowan. (Pott, 2 vols., 
$1.50, nett.) 

Retrospect of the South African War. May. 
(Sampson, Low, Marston & Co.) 

Lady Sarah Lennox. Inchester and Stavor- 
dale. (Scribner, 2 vols., $9.00.) 

James Russell Lowell. Scudder. (Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co., 2 vols., $3.50.) 

Maids and Matrons of New France. Pepper. 
(Little, Brown & Co., $1.50.) 

The Life of Robert Louis Stevenson. Bal- 
four. (Scribner, 2 vols., $4.00.) 

Life of Queen Victoria. Lorne. (Harper, 
$2.50.) 

Sarah, Duchess of Marlborough. Molloy. 
(Dodd, Mead & Co., $6.50.) 

Most Popular Novels. 

The Man from Glengarry. Connor. (West- 
minster Co., $1.50.) 

The Benefactress. (Copp, Clark Co., $1.25.) 


WORCESTER, MASS. 
Free Public Library. SAMUEL S. GREEN, 
Librarian. 

Old-Time Gardens. Earle. (Macmillan, 
$2.25.) 

A Sailor’s Log. Evans. (Appleton, $2.00.) 

American Traits. Munsterberg. (Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co., $1.60.) 

Heroines of Fiction. Howells. (Harper, : . 
vols., $3.75.) 

The Life and Letters of Phillips Brooks. 
Allen. (Dutton, 3 vols., $8.00.) 

Lives of the Hunted. Seton-Thompson. 
(Scribner, $1.75.) 

Old Virginia and Her Neighbors. Fiske. 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co., $4.00.) 


Co., $1.40.) 
How to Prepare for a Civil Service Examina- 
tica. Leupp. (Hinds & Noble, $2.00.) 
Life of Queen Victoria. Lorne. (Harper, 
$2.50.) 
Most Popular Novel. 
Blennerhassett. Pidgin. (Clark, $1.50.) 











